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(Continued from page 50.) 


At the hour appointed, the company 
assembled; and a procession, consisting 
of upwards of thirty of the most magni- 
ficent equipages in the capital of Chris- 
tendom, and filled with some of the most 
erudite characters in Europe, conduct- 
ed the young quaker to view the master- 
pieces of art. It was agreed that the 
Apollo should be first submitted to his 
view, because it was the most perfect 
work among all the ornaments of Rome; 
and, consequently, the best calculated 
to produce that effect which the compa- 
ny were anxious to witness. The statue 
then stood in a ¢ase, enclosed with doors, 
which could be so opened as to disclose 
it at once to full view. West was pla- 
ced in the situation where it was seen 
to the most advantage, and the specta- 
tors arranged themselves on each side. 
When the keeper threw open the doors, 
the artist felt himself surprised with a 
sudden recollection altogether different 
from the gratification which he had ex- 
pected; and without being aware of the 
force of what he said exclaimed, ** My 
God, how like it is to a young Mohawk 
warrior!” The Itahans observing his 
surprise, and hearing the exclamation; 
requested Mr. Robinson to translate to 
them what he said; and they were ex- 
cessively mortified to find that the god 
of their idolatry was compared toa sav- 
age. Mr. Robinson mentioned to West 
their chagrin, and asked him to give 
some more distinct explanation by in- 


forming him what sort of people the 


Mohawk Indians were. He described 
their education; their dexterity with the 
bow. and arrow; the admirable elasticity 
of their limbs; and how much their ac- 
tive life expands the chest, while the 





The mean, pleasure; the end virtue. 


quick breathing of their speed in the 
chase, dilates the nostrils with that ap- 
parent consciousness of vigour which 
is so nobly depicted in the Apollo, “ I 
have seen them often,’ added he, 
*‘ standing in that very attitude, and 
pursuing, with an intense eye, the ar- 
row which they had just discharged 
fromthe bow.” This descriptive expla- 
nation did not lose by Mr. Robinson’s 
translation. The Italians were delight- 
ed, and allowed that a better criticism 
had rarely been pronounced on the me- 
rits of the statue. The view of the other 
great works did not awaken the same 
vivid feeling. Those of Raphael, in the 
Vatican, did not at first particularly in- 
terest him; nor was it until he had often 
visited them alone, and studied them by 
himself, that he could appreciate the ful- 
ness of their excellence. His first view of 
the works of Michael Angelo, was still 
less satisfactory: indeed, he continued 
to think, that, with the single exception 
of the Moses, that artist had not suc- 
ceeded in giving a probable character 
to any of his subjects, notwithstanding 
the masterly hand and mind which per- 
vade the weakest of his productions. 
At this time Mengs was in the zenith 
of his popularity, and West was introdu- 
ced to him at cardinal Albani’s villa. 
He appeared to be as much struck as 
every other person, with the extraordi- 
nary circumstance of an American com- 
ing to study the fine arts; and begged 
that Mr. West would show him a spe- 
cimen of his proficiency in drawing. In 
returning home, our artist mentioned to 
Mr. Robinson that as he had never learnt 
to draw he could not produce any sketch 
like those made by the other students; 
but that he could paint a little, and if 
Mr. Robinson would take the trouble to 
sit, he would execute his portrait to show 
Mengs. The proposal was readily ac- 
ceded to, and it was also agreed, that, 











except to two of their most intimate 
acquaintances, the undertaking should 
be kept a profound secret. When the 
picture was finished, it was so advan- 
tageous to the artist, that it tended to 
confirm the opinion which was enter- 
tained of his powers, founded only on 
the strength of the curiosity which had 
brought him from America, But, be- 
fore showing it to Mengs, it was resol- 
ved that the taste and judgment of the 
public, with respect to its merits, should 
be first ascertained. 

Mr. Crespigne, one of the two friends 
in the secret, lived as a Roman gentle- 
man, and twice a year gave a grand as- 
sembly at his house, to which all the 
nobility and strangers in Rome, the most 
eminent in rank, birth and talents, were 
invited, It was agreed that the portrait 
should be exhibited at one of his parties, 
which happened to take place soon after 
it was finished. A suitable frame being 
provided, the painting was hung up in 
one of therooms. The first guests who 
arrived, were amateurs and artists; and 
as it was known among them that Robin- 
son was sitting to Mengs for his por- 
trait, it was at once thought to be that 
picture, and they agreed that they never 
had seen any painting .of the artist so 
well coloured. As the guests assem- 
bled, the portrait became more and more 
the subjéct of attention, and Mr. West 
sat behind on a sofa, equally agitated 
and delighted by their strictures, which 
Mr. Robinson reported to him from 
time to time. In the course of the even- 
ing Mr. Dance, an Englishman of great 
shrewdness, was observed looking with 
an eye of more than common scrutiny at 
the portrait, by Mr. Jenkins, another of 
the guests, who, congratulating Robin- 
son in getting so good a portrait from 
Mengs, tured to Dance, and said, 
“ That he must now acknowledge that 
Mengs could colour as well as he could 
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reposed nme. “I will strive by every 
means,” answered I, “ to convince you 
how much I am affected at your situa- 
tion; and how much ple asure it would 
give me to be able to alter it. ‘To pre- 
vent suspicion of any understanding be- 
tween us, let us separate, and I will 
consider of the best method to serve 
you.” He shook hands with me seve- 
ral times, and went away. As soon as 
all the guests were gone, I drew near 
the hostess, and began to converse with 
her. She was fond of talking, and I 
flattered her vanity by the multiplicity 
of my questions. I learnt that the me- 
lancholy young lady was to sleep this 
night in a room contiguous to the vete- 
ran soldier’s. He had himself request- 
ed this necessary arrangement, to give 
confidence to his female companion, 
who was excessively fearful on a jour- 
ney; and it was not difficult to ascertain 
the numbers of their apartments. 

My plan was soon formed. I ordered 
the horses to be put to our carriages at 
midnight, under a pretext of avoiding 
the heat of the day. Edward was at- 
tended by William, and I had a domes- 
tic upon whom I could equally well de- 
pend. I explained to them how I meant 
to proceed, and their zeal gave me con- 
fidence of success. We went to the 
door of the old officer, and knocked. 
To his rough inquiries—Who is there? 
—we answered, that the house was on 
fire, and he had only time to save him- 
self. He opened the door, and we all 
fell upon him. at once;——in an instant he 
was put down, bound with cords, and 


. gagged, so as not to be able to give an 


alarm. In this state, we carried him 
back to his bed, and rolled him in the 
blankets. Edward immediately entered 
the chamber of Paulina, and explained 
his purpose; she arose, and quickly 
dressed herself. 

I went down stairs to take the postil- 
lions from the carriage; and, while I 
was pouring out plenty of brandy for 
them, Edward and Paulina rushed into 
it unperceived; and, after having pro- 
mised the postillions to pay them well, 
I placed myself behind them, and we 
departed. _ he few hours we reached 
an imperial city, where we had nothing 
to fear from pursuers; -and found no in- 
convenience in remaining some days, 
till Paulina was entirely recovered from 
her fatigue and extreme agitation. 

When her first transports of joy for 
her deliverance, and the sight of a lover 
from whom she believed she was sepa- 
rated for ever, had subsided, she ex- 
pressed her gratitude to me, and called 
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me her saviour... A long acquaintance 
was not necessary to ap preciate all the 
qualities that my friend possessed in this 
fascinating woman. 

Paulina took advantage of the stay 
we made, to write a relation of what she 
had experienced since she was last for- 
cibly carried off. 

Her ravishers had conducted her to 
an abbey not far from Paris, the abbess 
of which was a relation and friend of 
the Marchioness, and had guarded her 
for six months from every eye. The 
law which prevented the cloisters from 
being closed, was unexpectedly made 
known at the monastery. The night 
following, Paulina was secretly con- 
ducted to a house in the country, the 
situation of which she could not disco- 
ver. She remained there some time, 
was then delivered up to two of the 
Marchioness’s agents, who, for several 
months, led her about the southern pro- 
vinces of France. She was, at last, 
delivered to the old soldier, who, after 
having taken care of her at his. resi- 
dence in Champagne, received an order 
to conduct her to Germany, where the 
insatiate revenge of the cruel Marchion- 
ess hoped once more to seize upon her 
prey. * 

Our reflections upon the animosity of 
this odious woman in pursuing her vic- 
tim, made us feel more sensibly the joy 
of seeing the interesting Paulina secured 
from her fu We took the road to 
Hamburgh together, where Edward 
found a vessel ready to sail for Eng- 
land. He could not embark, till after 
he had exacted an oath, that I would 
meet them again as soon as circumstan- 
ces permitted. \ 

A month after their departure, I re- 
ceived a letter from Edward; he opened 
his whole soul to me, and drew a faith- 


| ful picture of his happiness, which had 


been purchased at the expence of so 
much suffering. 

He had been united to his Paulina by 
eternal and sacred bonds. They resided 
in the country, which both preferred, 
far from the world and its deceitful 
pleasures. He called upon me to keep 
my word, and added, obligingly, to come 
and enjoy the satisfaction of seeing their 
felicity. Unforeseen circumstances pre- 
vented my immediately obeying the dic- 
tates of my heart. When I arrived, 
time had added still more to their hap- 
piness, Paulina had given to her Ed- 
ward a son, the picture of his worthy 
mother. 

The lives of this amiable couple slid 
away in unalterable quiet, and yet not 


* 





monotonously; their souis were like two 
instruments, attuned to the same pitch, 
In such harmony of thoughts and senti- 
ments, asign or look from Paulina, de- 
prived of speech, was sufficient to make 
her understood by her husband; and 
Edward was always too happy, too 
grateful, ever to reflect that any thing 
could add to the perfection of Paulina. 

The Marchioness, the author of all 
their misfortunes, opened a gaming- 
house in London, which soon became 
the resort of the dissipated and unprin- 
cipled. An assassination was commit- 
ted at her house, of which she was ge- 
nerally suspected to have been an 
accomplice; but the proofs required by 
law being incomplete, she was acquitted 
of this charge. ‘The general conduct 
of this execrable woman was, however, 
in consequence, subject to investiga- 
tion; and charges of illegal practices 
were substantiated against her, which 
were the cause of her being banished to 
a distant country, where she must ex- 
piate her crimes by painful labours, and 
unavailing regrets, that will terminate 
only with her existence. 
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HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. 


The costume of Roman matrons differ- 
ed essentially from that of young women. 
The married women wore a mantle or 
veil upon their heads, and a species of 
sleeve, open its whole length and fasten- 
ed by many bows of ribbons; the zone 
was placed immediately under the bo- 
som ‘The young Roman women wore 
only a simple white,tunic, fastened un- 
der the bosom witha zone of the same 
color, and covered with a blue or violet 
mantle: the lower end of this mantle 
was sometimes, but rarely embroidered. 
Their arms and feet were naked; and 
they bound up their hair with a band of 
blue or white stuff. 


The duke of Viseu, at the head of 
a discontented party, conspired against 
the life of John the second of Portugal? 
His majesty having escaped the hand of 
the assassin three times, sent for the 
duke and walked with him in a garden, 
where he conversed withshim on the re- 
lative duty of the king and subject; and 
at the end put this emphatical question 
tohim. ‘ What wouldst thou do tothe 


man who attempted to take away thy 
life?” 


To which the duke answered, ‘J 
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would take his first if I could.’ * Then 
verily,” said the king, ‘ as Nathan said 
to David, thou art the man,’ and im- 

mediately plunged a dagger into his 
breast. 


ANECDOTE OF FOOTE 


A clergyman (who was remarkable 
for his dirty hands) conversing with 
Foote, was explaining how much he had 
improved his living; ¢ For,’ says he,‘ I 
have taken all the tythes into my own 
hands.’—* Yes,’ says Foote, ‘ I see you 
have, doctor, and the glebe too.’ 


PARIS WIT. 


A briefless barrister was asked one 
day why he had enrolled himself in the 
corps of volunteers? * Because,’ replied 
he, ‘ I wished to have at least one cause 


ta defend.’ 


A SAILOR’S RETORT. , 


¢ As you do not belong to my parish,’ 
said a gentleman to a ‘begging sailor 
with a wooden leg, ‘I cannot relieve 
you.” ¢ Sir,’ replied the sailor, with an 
air of heroism, ‘I lost my leg fighting 
for ail parishes.’ 


ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin was once in company 
with Dr. Priestley, with whom he was 
very intimate, and with a number of 
other scientific men, who made up a 
party; they were mostly members of the 
Royal Society, and known to each other. 
Tne conversation turned on the progress 
of Arts, and on the discoveries favoura- 
ble to human life, which remained to be 
made, Franklin regretted much, that no 
method had yet been found out to spin 
two threads of cotton, or wool, at the 
same moment. Each of the company 
lifted up his eyes in wonder, first at the 
thought itself, and secondly, at the im- 
possibility of executing it. Franklin, 
however, insisted that the thing was 
practicabie, and not only so, but would 
not long remain a mystery. He lived 
long enough, not only to see his notion 
reduced to practice, but, to see as many 
as forty threads spun by the same mo- 
tion. Had he lived till now, he would 
have seena hundred spun, at the same 
instant, by a single female, with only the 
help ofa ‘child. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28, 1818. 





Appointments by the Governor. 
AvucTioneERS—John Conrad, John 
Humes, John Jennings, John Steel, John 
Lisle, Robert Taylor, Jeremiah Piersoll. 





Though our political horizon has of late 
been unusually clear, there appears at 
present a small cloud, perhaps no larger 
than a man’s hend, yet, we think it may 
be an index to some tempest, which, 
though we may disiike, we cannot fear. 
Our Washington brethren of the type, 
seem to be calling hard names—and 
making mouths at the Spanish govern- 
ment. 





It is, we believe, generally understood 
that Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, of this city, 
has had it in contemplation for some 
time past, to establish a gallery of por- 
traits, connected with a museum, at the 
city of Washington; this will undoubt- 
edly receive the a‘tention and patronage 
of Congress. 

On this subject we, have before us a 
very handsomely written article, from 
the pen of the editor of the Georgetown 
Messenger; we regret that we have, not 
room to give the whole an insertion, but 
we shall take the liberty of conveying 
our good wishes for the success of Mr. 
Delaplaine’s undertaking, in the lan- 
guage of its closing paragraph: 

“We do, therefore, most sincerely 
wish Mr. Delaplaine success; and were 
we capable of a very mean passion, we 
could envy him the glory of having laid 
in the city of Washington—(the capital 
of the United States—hereafter, in all 
probability, the metropolis of the world) 
as we hope he wiil do, the foundation of 
a structure, which may live in itself and 
its offspring, to flourish for ages, and to 


beneht the land with the fruits of its in- 
struction.” 





The Editor of the York Recorder 
will accept our thanks for his politeness 
in inserting our proposal at length: with- 
out canceiling the obligation in the 
least, we shall be happy to serve him in 
any way in our power. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Marrirep—At Cavendish, on the 
24th of Feb. by Elder Elisha Stark- 
weather, his excellency Jonas Galusha, 
esq. governor of the state of Vermont, 
of Shaftsbury, to Miss Nabby Beache, 
of the former place; a lady oF UNBLE- 
MISHED REPUTATION. 

In Hudson, N. Y. captain Henry 
Whiting, ‘of the U.S. army, to Miss 
Nancy Goodwin. 


DEATHS. 

At Northampton, Mass. on the 16th 
ult. Mr. Lewis Butler, son of Mr. Si- 
meon Butler, aged 18. On the 19th ult. 
Mrs, Mary Wright, aged 64. As she 
was crossing the highway, an empty 
sled passed over her. She was not no- 
ticed by the lad, who was driving the 
team, until it was too late torescue her. 

At Detroit, on the 11th inst. captain 
Thomas Hammond, a patriot and a sol- 
dier. He was with gen. Pike, at York, 
and was wounded by the same _ explo- 
sion which deprived America of one of 
her favourite sons. After his recovery, 
he served under com. Perry, in the ca- 
pacity of master armourer, and was on 
board the Lawrence in the battle of 
Lake Erie, where he was again wounded. 

Longevity.—In the township of Pis- 
cataway, on Saturday, the 28th ult. Mr. 
Van Gelder, at the advanced age 
of ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN YEARS 
AND SIX MONTHS. His remains were 
conveyed on the Sunday following to 
the Baptist burial ground, when a fu- 
neral discourse, appropriate to the oc- 
casion, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Wooden, from Job, XLII—17—So Job 
died, being old and full of days. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“© J. A.” was too late for our last num- 
ber; we, with pleasure, give place to the 
communication this week, and hope to 
hear often from so pleasing a poet, 

‘* Monitor” was received too late for 
insertion this week, but shall appear in 
our next, 

Where are “ Ellen” and “ Hannah?” 

*¢ James” was certainly in a hurry; 
some of his lines lack words, and some 
of his words lack meaning: we are con- 
fident something better could be produ- 


| ced from the same pen. ; 
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the first general performer in America. 
If the audience must be detained until 
eleven o’clock, why not fill up the time 
with a song from Mrs. Burke or Mr. 
Jefferson, or a decent dance from Mrs. 
Harris. Such things remind us too much 
of a certain great procession. 


SPANISH BARBER. 


The performers concerned in this 
farce acquitted themselves of their parts 
with some applause. 

We were placed in a very critical 
Situation, during the representation of 
this piece, being exiled to the second 
row; and it being pairing time in that 
part of the house, we were scarcely able 
to hear a word of the afterpiece. Some- 
thing might be done in behalf of those 
who are compelled to take seats there: 
at present, almost any thing but what is 
spoken from the stage, may be heard 
there. 

This night’s performance we have 
previously observed, was for the benefit 
of Mr. Warren. The house was abum- 
per; it was a just tribute to this veteran 
of the stage; no actor exerts himself 
more than this gentleman, and no exer- 
tions have been more successful. Though 
constantly assuming such a diversity of 
characters, it can never be said that Mr. 
Warren is out of his line; with a multi- 
tude of business ever before him, we 


rarely find him indebted to the promp- | 


ter for his ** word;” and while this ac- 
counts for his success, itshould certainly 
serve as astimulous to those who are at- 
tempting similar walks. 


SATURDAY MONITOR...No. IV. 


Extract from Thomas’s Sermon—trans- 
lated from the French by a boy enly 
nine years old, 


It is,announced to the just man that 
he is about to die; he is not-troubled; 
his heart is tranquil, and his visage al- 
ters not; even his’ gaity abandons him 


= moment; incircled of desolate vis- 
“m » 


has not disfigured his soul in the eyes 


| added something to the moral order of 
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ages, he alone appears indifferent and 
calm. His greatness is without ef- 
fort, his firmness without ostentation. 
He rises not. He sees not even that one 
‘ooks upon him. He, each day, mea- 
sures the state in which he is, by the 
light of his own ideas, and calculates, 
with tranquility, the successive diminu- 
tion of his strength. He has leisure to 
deliver himself to the impression of all 
those objects which affect him. He ob- 
serves all. He smiles in the midst of 
his sorrows. A soft pleasantry is min- 
gled in these affrightful moments. It 
might well be said that he is apt a spec- 
tator of an indifferent sce nd that 
death appears to him to be but an ordi- 
nary action of life. What! in the mo- 
ment when all escapes, when all beings 
withdraw themselves, thus to speak, and 
recoil from him; when time is but the 
slow and frightful calculation of destruc- 
tion; whén the solitary soul, torn in_ its 
nature ond own feelings, is upon the 
point of entering upon an impéfietrable 
futurity—what! in this moment to be 
tranquil! what can thus strengthen man, 
in the midst of all that there is frightful 
for him? Ah! it is the peace of the good 
man. It is the sweet consciousness of 
virtue. It is the secret sentiment of im- 
mortality. Immortality, the most holy 
of desires, the most precious of ‘hopes, 
which, during life, gives transports to 
the venerous soul, and, at death, supports 
the just. | 





And what can the virtuous man fear, 
when he goes to rejoin the first Being. 
Has he not filled the part which was as- 
signed to him in nature? he has been 
faithful to the laws he has received; he 


of Him, who made him; perhaps he has 


the universe. The hour sounds. Time 
has ceased for him. He goes to ask of 
God the recompense of the just. It is 
a son who has travelled, and who re- 
turns to his father. What is a throne 
in this moment?—A grain of sand, a 
little raised upon the earth. Then these 
vain objects disappear; buthe is the more 





touching, and has a right to interest us 
even in the arms of death. These are 


they, who, during a life short and agi- 
tated, have been the support of our frail- 
ty; these are the souls upon which ours 
reposed with tenderness, and which, 
partaking with us our pleasures and our 
pains, made us prove the so soft charms 
of sensibility. It is in quitting them that 
the soul is rent—lIt is then that we die; 
for, what is it to die, but to be separa- 
ted for ever from those we love? 


a 





EDWARD AND PAULINA. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


All soonbecame quiet; and they recon- 
ducted me to my usual apartment. About 
eight days after this event, they very 
unexpectedly announced to me, that I 
should leave Paris next day. I was no 
otherwise affected at this news, than by 
the hope of finding on our journey an 
opportunity of running away. 7 

Early the next morning, they com- 


pelled me te go into a back yard; where. 


a travelling coach was in readiness, I 
entered it with pleasure; two men, of an 
imposing appearance, followed me. I 
cannot describe my astonishment at 
sceing them raise the bottom of the car- 
riege, and discover a secret hollow, or 
depth, in which they placed me, and 
shut me'up, in spite of my resistance. 
I received a little light and air through 
an aperture made at the top. My guards 
protested, with horrible imprecations, 
that they had orders go cut my throat, 
if I uttered a word, or made the least 
stir. After travelling two days and two 


| nights very rapidly, we arrived at the 


foot of an ancient castle, built upon a 
rock, surrounded with ditches, and a 
thick forest of firtrees. I sighed, when 
they announced, that this was the place 
of my future imprisonment. Never- 
theless, hope soon revived in my heart, 
when I saw that I was permitted to walk 
freely in the castle aid t the courts; and 
was only shut up in my chamber during 
night. I was continually reflecting, for 
more than a year, upon the means of 
effecting my escape, without being able 
to light upon one practicable scheme. I 
was walking’one morning in the court, 
oppressed with sorrowful reflections on 
my situation, when I was struck with 
the singing of a bitd, which I had never 
before Heard, I looked on all sides, 


and at last perceived it perched upon a 
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wee which had taken root in a chink of 
the wall, and raised itself above the pa- 
rapets. Ina minute, a thousand con- 
fused ideas rushed upon my mind; and 
I was firmly persuaded, that I could ac- 
complish my purpose, if I could reach 
the tree on which I had seen the bird. 
My imagination was set at work, and 
my plan was formed, That which I 
had the most trouble to find, was a long 
and strong line. As soon as all my pre- 
arations were completed, I reflected, 
that I. should much better secure the 
success of my project, if I could en- 
tirely divert the attention of my over- 
seers. For this purpose; I one day 
seized the moment of being alone in 
the kitchen, and threw fire into a wood- 
house, filled with dry wood. I retired, 
to observe at leisure the consequences. 
In half an hour, [ heard the cry of fire, 
and saw every one run to the place in 
which it was discovered. I did not lose 
a moment; I fled to the foot of the wall, 
and flung the end of the cord with so 
much success, that it passed round the 
tree; I seized it; darted up impetuous- 
ly; and was soon upon the parapets;— 
from thence I was rather alarmed to 
remark, that there was a second wall of 
inclosure; I did not, however, despond; 
I lowered myself, and rapidly survey- 
ing the wall, to find a place less difficult 
to climb up, I discovered a small pri- 
vate gate, half hid under the rubbish; a 
stone soon forced the lock; and I reach- 
ed the edge of the ditch. I immedi- 
ately threw myself into it: waded across; 
and at length found myself in the coun- 
try. I soon reached the high road; and 
kept it, till I could meet with an inha- 
bited place; wheregl well knew my op- 
ressors dared not claim me. In the 
first village, I asked for a guide to con- 
duct me to the next town; there I took 
a place in the diligence; and in three 
days was in Paris. . 
After reflecting upon the means of 
penetrating this diabolical intrigue, of 
which the dear object of my affections 
and myself had been the ill-fated vic- 
tims; and Paulina was, in all probabili- 
ty, still a sufferer, I resolved to give 
the greatest publicity to my case. Full 
of these thoughts, I yielded to the re- 
pose which I s9 much wanted, after the 
excessive fatigne I had just endured. 
I had fallenvinto the most profound 
sleep; was riidely awaked; my bed sur- 
rounded with armed men, and others 
invested with tri-coloured scarfs, who 
demanded my name and rank. Com- 
pletely ignorant of all that had been 
passing in France during the three years 
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of my unwarrantable imprisonment; and 
far trom suspecting that war had been 
kindled between the two countries, I 
answered proudly, that I was an Eng- 
lishman. At the word Englisman, re- 
peated by all assembled, I was declared 
a state prisoner; ordered to be imme- 
diately removed;. and conducted to a 
prison, which was filled with companions 
in misfortune. I knew not how to sup- 
port this added calamity; and I sunk 
into despondency, atseeing myself again 
in chains, at the time that I expected to 
break those of Paulina. Without power 
to assert my claims, and obtain justice, 
I was perishing in torments, when the 
antrophage Robespierre was hurled from 
the throne, and dragged to the scaffold. 
From this happy event, I obtained my 
liberty, though on the express condition 
of quitting Paris in twenty-four hours, 
and the territory of the French republic 
in eight days. 

This order was far from opposing my 
designs. After I knew that the Mar- 
chioness de C had fled to England 
for refuge, I intended to go there as 
quickly as possible. I had reason to 
to believe, that she had taken with her 
the unfortunate Paulina. The execra- 
ble A——S#had shared the fate of the 
unfortunate victims of the 2d of Sep- 
tember; a death unquestionably too good 
for such a villain. Having nothing 
more to detain me in France, I hastened 
to take the road for England by Germany, 
there being no direct communication. 

I changed horses at a village in Lor- 
rain, and entered a post-house to take 
refreshment. As I was returning to 
my carriage, Isaw a man, of whom I 
thought I had some knowledge. Ieyed 
him with attention, and soon recollected 
the faithful Ricaud. I was delighted, 
and ran to him. When he had recover- 
ed from his surprise, he willingly satis- 
fied the thousand questions that I asked. 

The Marchioness had emigrated, and 
left Ricaud to take care of her hotel at 
Versailles. The hotel having been plun- 
dered by her servants, Ricaud had fixed 
his abode in Paris. For several days 
he endeavoured to find me; at last, he 
met William, whom the fatal disap- 
pearance of Paulina and myself had 
greatly affected. He had no doubt of 
the Marchioness’s being the author of 
this fresh act of aggression, and finally 
learnt, from an emissary whom he had 
sent to Paris, that Paulina was not gone 
with herto England. William, despair- 
ing to find me again in France, returned 
to his native country, where he mourned 
my loss. 








ject of my anxious solicitude. 
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‘ What will you do in England?’ asked 
Ricaud. ‘ Paulina is doubtless in the 
power of some friend of the Marchion- 
ess. I will give you a list and the ad- 
dress of persons where you should 
search for her; and to enable you to 
travel freely in France, I will procure 
you passports.’ 

I approved of this advice, and re- 
turned to Paris; where William, to 
whom I had intimated my intention, 
hastened to meet me. Our inquiries 
in the capital being of no avail, I resolv- 
ed to extend them to all the provinces 
where there was any chance of success. 
About fifteen days ago, I travelled toa 
village in Champagne, in which a per- 
son lived, whom, trom what I heard, I 
much suspected. 

I lodged in disguise at a small inn; 
and soon learnt from the host all that it 
most concerned me to know; that the 
castle in the town belonged to a man 
who was fifty years of age, and had 
never been married; that for five years 
a young woman, extremely handsome, 
had been detained there; and every per- 
son who had seen her, reported thatshe 
was dumb, and lost in continual grief; 
that this beautiful creature had been re- 
moved the day before; and that, accord- 
ing to every appearance, they had taken 
the road to Germany. 

I could scarcely contain my trans- 
ports; I had again ‘ound traces of my 
Paulina!— +. purse of gold secured the 
innkeeper to enable me to pursue the 
same road, and keep my secret invio- 
lable. As i travelled, I made inquiries, 
and every where learnt, that the person 
whom I described, had been seen, and 
could not be far off. I increased my 
speed; and it is here, even at this mo- 
ment, that I have just overtaken the ob- 
Judge 
of my feelings in the restraint I impose 
upon myself in not rushing into her 
arms. A look, whichI alone can com- 
prehend, is sufficient to make me know 
of what importance it is for both to dis- 
semble. ‘the guardian of Paulina is 
here, surrounded by friends and com- 
panions, who, will, if wanted, assist him 
to keep his charge. & am a stranger, 
and cannot hope to assert my claims 
successfully, and still less to support 
them by force. Assist me, you whom 
I dare already call my friend; commis- 
serate an unfortunate being, whose rea- 
son is bewildered. Say, what shall we 
do?” 

The interest I had taken in the young 
Englishman on his first salutation was 


| sensibly increased by the confidence he 
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The murderer has but sated his vengeance| We hai proposed to ourselves © ™ 
or satisfied pecuniary acquirements—we, | afew remarks on the leading feature» ™ *' 
who are innocent of that crime, at which na- 
ture shudders, should remember (and let 
the recollection check our too plentiful re- 
proaches) that the seeds of murder and eve- 
ry other crime, at which humanity revolts, 
are deeply and fruitfully planted in our bo- 
soms; education and consideration have on- 


ly taught us to check their influence, or di- 
vert their course. 


performance this evening, and leave 
pen, able: and more at leisure, to oWerrk 
nate with greater precision. 

In the courtly and arduous cher + 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Warren wa& ye 
liarly fortunate; we have sech this pe © pe 
formed with greater applause, bo! “are, 
with nicer discrimination. In the ever 
interviews with Lady Teazle, Mr. Warr 
exhibited a perfect acquaintance wits bj 
author, and a possession of the requeeés | 
a good performer. The transitions fraw th! that | 
fondling affections of a doting Austerd 11°" 
the Labitwal petulance of a testy ¢ectefor) ©” 
was admirably executed. , a 





There are none who do not. contemplate 
the act of murder with horror—so did the 
murderer himself; but, in an unguarded 
hour, he gave loose to that passion (which 
he possesses in common with all mankind) 
and became an outcast upon society, for the 
exercise of those feelings, which all natural- 
ly hold. 

He who hoards his wealth, is not the only 
miser in existence—we are all misers—some 
hoard fame, some learning: he who sees no 
riches beyond his bag of gold, has not had 


his share of nature’s common gifts properly 
improved. 





, > 
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The open, generous character of (: «ie j 

Surface, was very correctly Golinean ‘et ut pons 
Mr. Wood; and, with the exceptionofentth’ 1. ). 
too much: bustle in some scenes, it pier be an ls 
ranked with that gentleman’s best perfor, ''\' 


| amo 
mance. | oe 
The part of Joseph Surface may be pieces uc! 
with Mr. Barret’s most successful attes pts, ree: 


} 


we, however, noticed several instances of i 
false reading, which, perhaps, asecotd ger-|  ...,- 
formauce of the character would remedy. inck 
Too great a degree of tameness was ewedemt, | !o 
in some of the first scenes. The cenmsnn| ‘2. 


to Cc 
combat between reality and afifievwrence, vate 


© teenie in age COA LT LALO LOAN He granite 


nae le 


The conqueror writes his name upon za- 
tions, for posterity to read and admire;—the 
shepherd carves his initials upon the bark 
of some shady tree, that the next wanderer 
may learn that 4e was there:—the gorgeous 
drapery and the simple jerkin, the cloud- 


capped church and the wooden crucifix, the | which characterises Joseph Surface, emm@erss| stor 
aspiring pyramid and the slaty slab, are all 


this character one of the most difficut: of re-, ¢¢ | 
the effervescence of one common principle presentation; and, if we might judge of the —~ 
een wee. whole performance of this character, tw the} try. 
particular parts of it, which immediatele ore | kep 
cede anc! follow the discovering of Lady) >!" 
Teazle behind the screen, we should h¢ jus-| | * 


' tified in ranking it with the first perforses: ace re 
of the evening. a ft 
Sir Oliver Surface obtained a respec: sie day 
representative in Mr. Francis. | pel 
Mr. Jefferson made himself perfect» a: | wh 
THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. | home in Crabtree; but, we could not duce am 
ver that nice discrimination of chareever, wr, 

which seme times makes him the life ofthe |} 5, 
scene. Cradtree is tar from being ax im | of 
portant personage in the play; but, with al \ 
little more of Titian, and less of Hogarth.it'| ~ 
might be rendered pleasing and amusing. — 


We aave seen the part of Zady Trazk,|| ** 
frequently performed, but never witneaseé| | 


In short, trace nature through her mazy 
labyrinths, and you will find man actuated 
by similar motives; the only existing diffe- 
rence in an action (for there is none in im- 


pulse) is the result of place, accident, and 
education. 














‘* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
On Wednesday evening, our stage was 
xedeemed from the dominion of farce and 
song, which have, for most of the season, 
held complete sway over it; and the brilliant 
audichce which attended the representation 
of Sheri:an’s interesting comedy, the School 








. - - d 
Sor Scandal, did great credit to the good taste | a more correct representation of the chazac.| } p 
of our citizens. ter, than that given by Mrs. Wood. We have p 
% 
% 
# 
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of my unwerrantable imprisonment; and 
far trom suspecting that war had been 
kindled between the two countries, I 
answered proudly, that I was an Eng- 
lishman. At the word Englisman, re- 
peated by all assembled, I was declared 
a state prisoner; ordered to be imme- 
diately removed; and conducted to a 
prison, which was filled with companions 
in misfortune. I knew not how to sup- 
port this added calamity; and I sunk 
into despondency, atseeing myself again 
in chains, <t the time that I expected to 
break those of Paulina. Without power 
to assert my claims, and obtain justice, 
I was perishing: in torments, when the 
antrophage Rolbespierre was hurled from 
the throne, and dragged to the scaffold. 
From this happy event, I obtained my 
liberty, though on the express condition 
of quitting Pari ‘is in twenty-four hours 
and the teritory of the F rench repub lic 
in eight da 

This order was far from.opposing my 
designs. ifter I knew that the Mar- 
chioness de C. had fled to England 
for refuge, I intended to go there as 
quickly as possible. I had reason to 
to believe, that she had taken with her 
the unfortunate Paulina. ‘The execra- 
ble A hacl shared the fate of the 
unfortunate victims of the 2d of Sep- 
tember; a death unquestionably too good 
for such a villain. Having nothing 
more to detaia me in France, I hastened 
to take the road for England by Germany, 
there being, no direct communication. 

I changed horses at a village in Lor- 
rain, and entered a post-house to take 
refreshment. As I was returning to 
my carriag?, lsaw aman, of whom I 
thou ight I hadi some knowledge. I eyed 
him with a-tention, and soon recollecte d 
the faithful Ricavd. I was delighted, 
and ran to him. When he had recover- 
ed from his surprise, he willingly satis. 
hed the theusand questions that I asked. 

The Marchioness had emigrated, and 
left Ricauc. to take care of her hotel at 
Versailles. ‘The hotel having been plun- 
dered by her servants, Ricaud had fixed 
his abode in Paris. For several days 
he endeav>.ared vo find me; at last, he 
met William, whom the fatal disap- 
pearance cf Paulina and myself had 
greatly afficted. He had no doubt of 
the Marchianess’s being the author - of 
this fresh :vt of aggression, and finally 
learnt, fron an emissary whom he had 
sent to Paris, that Paulina was not gone 
with herte E ngland. William, despair- 
ing to find me again in France, returned 
to his natiy e country, where he mourned 
my loss. 
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* asked 
Ricaud. ‘ Paulina is doubtless in the 
power of some friend of the Marchion- 


© What will you doin England? 


ess. I will give you a list and the ad- 
dress of persons where you should 
search for her; and to enable you to 


travel freely in France, I will procure 
you passports.’ 

I approved of this advice, and re- 
turned to Paris; where William, to 
whom I had intimated my intention, 
hastened to meet me. Our inquiries 
in the capital being of no avail, I resolv- 
ed to extend them to all the provinces 
where there was any chance of success 


About fifteen days ago, I travelled toa 
village in Champagne, in which a per- 


son liy ed, whom, from what I heard, I 
much suspected. 

I lodged in disguise at a small inn; 
and soon learnt from the host all that it 
most concernea me to know; that the 
castle in the town belonged to a man 
who was fifty years of age, and had 
never been married; that for five years 
a young woman, extremely handsome, 
had been detained there; and every per- 
son who had seen her, repor ted that she 
was dumb, and lost in continual grief; 
that this beautiful creature had been re- 
moved the day before; and that, accord- 
ing to every appearance, they hi id taken 
the road to Germany. 

I could scarcely contain my trans- 
ports; I had again found traces of my 
Paulina!—A purse of gold sectred the 
innkeeper to enable me to pursue the 
same road, and keep my secret invio- 
lable. As I travelled, I made j inquiries, 
and every where learnt, that the person 
whom I described, had been seen, and 
could not be far off. { increased my 
speed; and it is here, even at this nio- 
ment, that I have just overtaken the ob- 
ject of my anxious solicitude. Judge 
of my fe elings i in the restraint I impose 
upon myself in not rushing into her 
arms. <A look, which I alone can com- 
prehend, is sufficient to make"me know 
of what importance it is for both to dis- 
semble. ‘The guardian of Paulina is 
here, surrounded by friends and com- 
panions, who will, if wanted, assist him 
to keep his charge. I am a stranger, 
and cannot hope to assert my claims 
successfully, and still less to support 
them by force. Assist me, you whom 
I dare already call my friend; commis- 
serate an unfortunate being, whose rea- 
son is bewildered. Say, what shall we 
do?” 

The interest I had taken in the young 
Englishman on his first salutation was 





sensibly increased by the confidence he 
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reposed inme. “I will strive by every 
means,’ answered I, * to convince you 
how much I am affected at your situa- 
tion; and how much pleasure it would 
give me to be able to alter it. ‘To pre- 
vent suspicion of any understanding be- 
tween us, let us separate, and I will 
considersof the best method to serve 
you.’ He shook hands with me seve- 
ral times, and went away. As soon as 
all the guests were gone, I drew near 
the hostess, and began to converse with 
her. She was fond of talking, and I 
flattered her vanity by the multiplicity 
of my questions. ‘I learnt that the me- 
lancholy young lady was to sleep this 
night in a room contiguous to the vete- 
ran soldier’s. He had himselt request- 
ed this necessary arrangement, to give 
confidence to his female companion, 
who was excessively fearful on a jour - 
ney; and it was not difficult to ascertain 
the numbers of their apartments. 

My plan was soon formed. I ordered 
the horses to be put to our carriages at 
midnight, under a pretext of avoiding 
the heat of the day. Edward was at- 
tended by William, and I had a domes- 
tic upon whom I could equally well de- 
pend, I explained to them how I meant 
to proceed, and their zeal gave me con- 
fidence of success. We went to the 
door of the old officer, and knocked. 
To his rough inquiries—Who is there? 
—-we answered, that the house was on 
fire, and he had only time to save him- 
self. He opened the door, and we all 
fell upon him at once;——in an instant he 
was put down, bound with cords, and 
gagged, so as not to be able to give an 
alarm. In this state, we carried him 
back to his bed, and rolled him in the 


blankets. Edward immediately entered - 


the chamber of Paulina, and explained 
his purpose; she arose, and quickly 
dressed herself. 

{ went down stairs to take the postil- 
lions from the carriage; and, while I 
was pouring out plenty of brandy for 
them, Edward and Paulina rushed into 
it unperceived; and, after having pro- 
mised the postillions to pay them well, 
I placed myself behind them, and we 
depa ted. Ina few hours-we reached 
an imperial city, where we had nothing 
to fear trom pur suers; and found no in- 
convenience in remaining some days, 
till Paulina was entirely recovered fon 
her fatigue and e xtreme agitation. 

When her first transports of joy for 
her deliverance, and the sight of a lover 
from whom she believed she was sepa- 
rated for ever, had subsided, she ex- 
pressed her gratitude to me, and called 
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me her saviour. <A long acquaintance 
was not necessary to appreciate all the 
qualities that my friend possessed in this 
fascinating woman. 

Zaulina took advantage of the stay 
we made, to write a rel: tion of what she 
had experienced since she was last for- 
cibly carried off. 

Her ravishers had conducted her to 
an abbey not far from Paris, the abbess 


of which was a relation and friend of 


the Marchioness, and had guarded her 
for six months from every eye. ‘The 
law which prevented the Cloisters from 
being closed, was unexpectedly made 
known at the monastery. ‘The night 
following, Paulina was secretly con- 
ducted to a house in the country, the 
situation of which she could not disco- 
ver. She remained there some time, 
was then delivered up to two of the 
Marchioness’s agents, who, for several 
months, led her about the southern pro- 
vinces of France. She was, at last, 
delivered to the old soldier, who, after 
having taken care of her at his resi- 
dence in Champagne, received an order 
to conduct her to Ger many, where the 
insatiate revenge of the cruel Marchion- 
ess hoped once more to seize upon her 
prey. 

Our reflections upon the animosity of 
this odious w’ man in pursuing her vic- 
tim, made us feel more sensibly the joy 
of seeing the interesting Paulina secured 
from her fury. We took the road to 
Hamburgh together, where Edward 
found a vessel ready to sail for Eng- 
land. He could not embark, till after 
he had exacted an oath, that I would 
meet them again as soon as circumstan- 
Ces permitted. 

A month after their departure,. I re- 
ceived a letter from Edward; he opened 
his whole soul to me, and drew a faith- 
ful picture of his happiness, which had 
been purchased at the expence of so 
much suffering. 

He had been united to his Paulina by 
eternal and sacred bonds. They resided 
in the country, which both preferred, 
far from the world and its deceitful 
pleasures. He called upon me to keep 
my word, and added, obligingly, to come 
and enjoy the satisfaction of seeing their 
felicity. Unforeseen circumstances pre- 
vented my immediately obeying the dic- 
tates of my heart. When I arrived, 
time had added still more to their hap- 
piness, Paulina had given to her Ed- 

ward a son, the picture of his worthy 
mother. 

The lives of this amiable couple slid 
away in unalterable quict, and yet not 








monotonously; their souls were like two 
instr ti tie attuned to the same pitch. : 
In such harmony of thoughts and senti- 
ments, asign or ‘look from Paulina, de- 
prived of speech, was sufficient to make 
her understood by her husband; and 
Edward was always too happy, too 
grateful, ever to reflect that any thing 
could add to the perfection of Paulina. 

The Marchioness, the author of all 
their misfortunes, opened a gaming- 
house in London, which soon became 
the resort of the dissipated and unprin- 
cipled. An assassination was commit- 
ted at her house, of which she was ge- 
nerally suspected to have been an 
accomplice; but the proofs required by 
law being incomplete, she was acquitted 
of this charge. The general conduct 
of this execrable woman was, however, 
in consequence, subject to inv estiga- 
tion; and charges of illegal practices 
were substantiated against her, which 
were the cause of her being hentshed to 
a distant country, where she must ex- 
piate her crimes by painful labours, and 
unavailing regrets, that will terminate 
only with her existence, 








HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. 


The costume of Roman matrons differ- 
ed essentially from that of young women. 
The married women wore a mantle or 
veil upon their heads, and a species of 
sleeve, open its whole length and fasten- 
ed by many bows of ribbons; the zone 
was placed immediately under the bo- 
som ‘The young Roman women wore 
only asimple white tunic, fastened un- 
der the bosom with a zone of the same 
color, and covered with a blue or violet 
mantle: the lower end of this mantle 
was sometimes, but rarely embroidered. 
Their arms and feet were naked; and 
they bound up their hair with a band ot 
blue or white stuff. 


The duke of Viseu, at the head of 
a discontented party, conspired against 
the life of John the second of Portugal. 
His majesty having escaped the hand of 
the assassin three times, sent for the 
duke and walked with him in a garden, 
where he conversed with him on the re- 
lative duty of the king and subject; and 
at the end put this emphatical question 
tohim. ‘ What wouldst thou do to the 
man who attempted to take away thy 
life?? To which the duke answered, ‘I 
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would take his first if I could.’ ‘ Then 
verily,’ said the king, * as Nathan said 
to David, thou art the man, >? and im- 
mediately plunged a dagger into his 
breast. 


ANECDOTE OF FOOTE 


A clergyman (who was remarkable 
for his dirty hands) conversing with 
Foote, was explaining how much he had 
improved his living; ‘ For,’ says he,‘ | 
have taken all the tythes into my own 
hands.’—* Yes,’ says Foote, * I see you 
have, doctor, and the glebe too 


PARIS WIT. 


A briefless barrister was asked one 
day why he had enrolled himself in the 
corps of volunteers? ¢ Because,’ replied 
he, ‘ I wished to nave at least one cause 
to ‘defend.’ 


A SAILOR’S RETORT. 


‘ As you do not belong to my parish,’ 
said a ‘gentlem an to a begging sailor 
with a wooden leg, ‘I cannot relieve 
you.’ ¢ Sir,’ replied the sailor, with an 
air of her oism, ‘I lost my leg fighting 
ior all p yarishes.? 


» 
- em ee 


ANECUOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin was once in company 
with Dr. Priestley, with whom he was 
very intimate, and with a number of 
other scientific men, who made up a 
party; they were mostly members of the 
Royal Society, and known to each other ; 
Tne conversation turned on the progress 
of Arts, and on the discoveries vous: 
ble to human life, which remained to be 
made. Franklin regretted much, that no 
method had yet been found out to spin 
two threads of cotton, or wool, at the 
same moment. Each of the company 
lifted up his eyes in wonder, first at the 


- thought itself, and secondly, at the im- 


possibility of executing it. Franklin, 
however, insisted that the thing was 
practicabie, and not only so, but would 
not long remain a mystery. He lived 
long enough, not only to see his notion 


, reduced to practice, but, to see as many 


as forty threads spun by the same mo- 
‘on. Had he lived till now, he would 
have seena Aundred spun, at the same 
instant, by a single female, with only the 


help of a child, 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28, 1818. 








Appointments by the Governor. 
AvuctTioneers—John Conrad, John 


Humes, John Jennings, John Ste el, John 
Lisle, Robert Taylor, Jeremiah Piersoll. 





Though our political horizon has of late 
been unusually clear, there appears at 
present a small cloud, perhaps no larger 
than a man’s hand, yet, we think it may 
be an index to some tempest, which, 
though we may dislike, we cannot fear. 
Our Washington brethren of the type, 
seem to be calling hard names—and 
making mouths at the Spanish govern- 
ment. 


It is, we believe, generally understood 
that Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, of this city, 
has had it in contemplation for some 
time past, to establish a gallery of por- 
traits, connected with a museum, at the 
city of Washington; this will undoubt- 
edly receive the attention and patronage 
of Congress. 

On this subject we, have before us a 
very handsomely written article, from 
the pen of the editor of the Georgetown 
Messenger; we regret that we have ot 
room to give the whole an insei 
we shall take the liberty of conveying! 
our good wishes for the success of Mr. 
Delaplaine’s undertaking, in the > lan- 
guage of its closing paragraph: 

*“ We do, therefore, most tincerely 
ingle Mr. Delaplaine success; and were 
we capable of a very mean passion, we 
joa envy him the glory of having laid 
in the city of Was hington—(the capita il 
of the United States—hereafter, in all 
probability, the metropolis of the world) 
as we hope he will do, the fourfdation oi 
a structure, which may live in itself and 
its offspring, to flourish for ages, and to 
benefit the land with the fruits of its in- 
struction.” 





The Editor of the York Recorder 
will accept our thanks for his politeness 
in inserting our proposal at lengths with- 
out cancelling the obligation in the 
least, we shall be happy to serve him in 


any W ay in our pow cr. 


w~ waat IX" 
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MARRIAGES. 
Marriep—At 


Cavendish, on the 
24th of Feb. by Elder Elisha Stark- 
weather, his excellency Jonas Galusha, 
esq. governor of the state of Vermont, 
of Shaftsbury, to Miss Nabby Beache, 
of the former place; a lady oF UNBLE- 
MISHED REPUTATION. 
In Hudson, N. Y. 
Whiting, of the U. 
Nancy Goodwin. 


Henry 
to Miss 


captain 
S. army, 
- 


DEATHS. 


Mass. on the 16th 
son of Mr. Si- 


At Northampton, 
ult. Mr. Lewis Butler, 
meon Butler, aged 18. On the 19th ult. 
Mrs. Mary Wright, aged 64. As she 
cooeeinny the highway, an empty 
sled passed over her. She was not no- 
ticed by the lad, who was driving the 
team, unti! it was too lata.to rescue her. 

At Detroit, on the 1 111m. St. capeatk- 
Thomas Hammond, a patriot * a sol- 
dier. He was with gen. Pike, a¥ York, 
and was wounded by the same explo- 
sion which deprived America of one of 
her favourite sons, After his recovery, 
he served under com. Perry, in the ca- 
pacity of master armourer, and was on 
board the I in the battle of 
Lake Erie, where he was again wounded. 
Longevily).—Iin the township of Pis- 
ataway, on Saturday, the 28th ult. Mr. 
—- Van Gelder, at the advanced age 


was 


zawrence 


of ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN YEARS 
AND SIX MONTHS. His remains were 
conveyed on the Sunday following to 


. B: tptist burial ground, when a fu- 
ne{al Gistourst? aij spropriate to th neem =) 
casion, was deliveréd av the Mung up in 
Wooden, from Job, XL rt st guests who 
died, being oid and full oft artists; and 
»m that Robin- 
s-== for his por- 

ht to be that 

TO CORRESPONDE)at they never 
; a We ae > artuust so 
“ J. A.” was too late for our Ns eaten. 
ber; we, with pleasure, give placed more 








communication this*week, mal hope’ to 
hear often from so pleasing a poet. 

* Monitor” was received too late for 
insertion this week, but shall appear in 
our next, 


Where are “ Ellen” 


** 
‘ 2< 
‘ James 


and *“* Hannah?” 


was cert ainly in 


a hurry; 
some of his lines lack words, and some 
of his words lack meaning: we are con- 
fident some Waing better could be produ. 


ced from @€ ¥hine pen. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Kor the Philadelphia Magazine. 
~ TO MY RING. 


Sweet ring! whose beautiful unclouded face 
Gives me my true love’s braided hair to see; 

Sweet ring! my finger’s ornament and grace, 
Oh! tesch the wearer to be pure like thee. 


Oft as I press thee with a férvid kiss, 

Some gen’rous feeling to my soul convey, 
Lest, in her visionary dream of bliss, 

She slight the graver duties of the day. 


How unsusceptible of noble fires, 
How all unworthy to,be loved again, 
Who bounds to narrow self his low desires, 
Nor owns, O Virtue! thy exalted reign. 


What though my soul, to genuine nature true, 
Absorbed in_yeuthful sports, oblivious lay; 
What thoug’ ~~ Ghours in careless folly flew, 
v wand ligt  y,-adence rul’d the giddy day; 
™ 
Yet wif’ virtuous:—talesmanie toy, 
’T wks thine to animate the slumbering flames; 
Full in my view to place the cup of joy, 
And wake my genius to sublimer aims! 


Swéet ring! whose spell of unenchanted power, 
The dear, dark, braided locks within inspire:-— 

Sweet ring! Pll kiss thee in each dang’rous hour, 
And act as Virtue and that Kiss require, 


Oe rer a ee ce een 





SELECTED POETRY. 





From the Boston Yankee. 
THE LOUD CALL, 


alarm. “JSIVTEREate, we carried hi 
TE SON. 
back to h.p,«u, and STED PAR 


blankets. Edvison, as we’re told, 
the chamber where we vee , 
; ‘i would sco 
ms purposes Et Heav’n should go not, 
dressed hers gown to hell be hurl’d, 
{ went doOjuld uot abjure the world 
lions from ‘ross its filthy mammon, GoLp. 


Was pours length, this Godly wight, 
them, ily fought the christian fight, 
it unpe here received a /euder call: 
nargedtho’ the stipend was a ¢rifle more 
This had no weight you know até all/! 
Twas not the cash—oh! no— 
But ’twas ‘the Lord commanded’— 
And though *twas Aard to go away, 
Should he refuse ‘ the Lord’ (? obey, 
And be a careless servant branded? 
No sure—so he must go. 


The parting sabbath now arriv’d, 
And all his simple folks contriv’d 

To hear their Priest's farewell: 
He ply’d them long in righteous strain, 
Bade them from darling sins retrain, 

And in sweet concord dwell; 
To hate the world, in holy ways be bold, 
And shun the soul’s seducer, gli?’rang Gold. 


al 
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The service o’er, 
Before the door 
The parish gentry gather’d round: 
Smiling, the good man came among them, 
Seiz’d on their offer’d hands, and wrung them: 
‘A saint on earth,’ the grannies cried, 
Then rolied their eye-balls up, and sigh’d, 


Behind the rest, 
To bid the priest bood bye, 
In nature’s sooty jacket drest, 
Old Cesar came—a wag and mighty sly. 


Bowing, the stick of ebony began 
A confab with the gold-despising man: 
* Ah! how good massa parson! 
‘ I hope he fine him berry well,’ 
* Well, Cesar, well, and how do you)? 
* Ah! massa, Cesar hardly tell; 
‘ Dis good long twenty year, 
‘ Wid you he worship here, 
* And new he sorry from you frock you go;’ 
‘ Ah! honest Cesar, yes, it must be so; 
‘Pm sorry too, 
* That 1 am forc’d away; 
* But then, you know, ’twould never do, 
‘The ‘ Lord’e loud cali’ for me to disobey. 


* Who? massa, who, you say? 
‘De Lord call you away! 
* Massa, how many poun a year, 
‘De people pays for preaching here?’ 
‘Two hundred’—‘ toder place gib any more?” 


* Ah! massa, may be ’tis de Lord who eall, 

‘ But don you tink more loud you let him ball, 
* Aye; call and call, till all be blue, 

‘Fore you come back from four to two? 

‘De Lord, he holloo till he dumb, 

‘Fore massa parson ebber come.’ 








From a London Paper. 


INSCRIPTION, 
For the tomb erected to the m 


~vs-8§ 


val 





12° ~ ee 
eee os yeogals of Anglesea’s Leg. 


lane rest, and let no saucy knave 
(: Presume to sneer or laugh— 
To learn, that mould’ring in this grave 
Is laid—a British CALF. 


For he, who writes these lines, is sure, 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here, too, lies—a SULE. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin-born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here, of one commanding, — 
Who, though his wits he might retain, 

Lost half his understanding. 


Who, when the guns, with murder fraught, 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be brought 
To give the foe /eg-bail. 


Who now, in England, just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


Fortune in vain here show’d her spite, 
For he will still be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolv’d to stand his ground. 





And droop’d their farewell curtsies to the ground. 


‘Why, Crsar—yes—J think—they offer FOUR.’ 


“ny 


Uiiewory of the Mar- 


But fortune’s pardon I must bee, 
She wish’d not todisarm, _ 
And when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 

She did not seek his h-arm/ 


And but indulg’d in harmless whim 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never deign’d ta run. 


TO SPRING. 


Thy beams are sweet, beloved Spring! 
‘The winter shades before thee fly; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing; 
The chainless current glistens by; , 
The countless flowers like stars illume 
The deepening vale of forest gloom. 


Oh! welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world belew, 

To lighten sorrow’s faded eye, 
To kindle nature’s social glow; 

Oh! he is o’er his fellow blest, 

Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. 


Peace to the generous heart, essaying 
With deeds of love to win our praise! 
The spring of life surveying, 
Nor feels her cold and wintry days: 
To his high goal with triumph bright, 
The calm years waft him in their flight. 


Thou glorious goal! that shines afar, 
And seem’st to smile us on our way; 
Bright is the hope that crowns our war, 
The dawn blush of eternal day! 
There shall we meet, this dark world o’er, 
And mix in love forever more. 








EPIGRAM..._# 
«Ne Vision of the Poets to the Prince Regent. 
By Peter Pindar. 


Since your highness makes knights 
As plenteous as mites, 

With neglect why so cruelly pass us? 
Pray take the old sword, 
By ambition ador’d, 

And dub a few knights of Parnassus. 


We, Sir, reverence your name, 
We add wings to your fame, 
And thunder your deeds in full chorus: 
Pray be quick as you can, 
As Jack Ketch and his man 
Are in hopes to be knighted before us. 


ON LIFE. 


*Tis fleeting as the passing rays 

Of bright electric fire, 

That gild the pole with sudden blaze, 
And with that blaze expire. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN WEST, Esa. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


At the hour appointed, the company 
assembled; and a procession, consisting 
of upwards of thirty of the most magni- 
ficent equipages in the capital of Chris- 
tendom, and filled with some of the most 
erudite characters in Europe, conduct- 


ed the young quaker to view the master-, 


pieces of art. It was agreed that the 
Apollo should be first submitted to his 
view, because it was the most perfect 
work among all the ornaments of Rome; 
and, consequently, the best calculated 
to produce that effect which the compa. 
ny were anxious to witness. The statue 
then stood ina case, enclosed with docrs, 
which could be so opened as to disclose 
it at once to full view. West was pla- 
ced in the situation where it was seen 
to the most advantage, and the specta- 
tors arranged themselves on each side. 
When the keeper threw open the doors, 
the artist felt himself surprised with a 
sudden recollection altogether different 
from the gratification which he had ex- 
pected; and without being aware of the 
force of what he said exclaimed, “ My 
God, how .ike it is to a young Mohawk 
warrior!” ‘The Italians observing his 
surprise, and hearing the exclamation; 
requested Mr. Robinson to translate to 
them what he said; and they were ex- 
cessively mortified to find that the god 
of their idolatry was compared to 2 sav- 
age. Mr. Robinson mentioned to West 
their chagfin, and asked him to give 
some more distinct explanation by in- 
forming him what sort of people the 
Mohawk Indians were. He described 
their education; their dexterity with the 
bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity 
of their limbs; and how much their ac- 
tive life expands the chést, while the 








quick breathing of their speed in the 
chase, dilates the nostrils with that ap- 
parent consciousness of vigour which 
is so nobly depicted in the Apollo, * I 
have seen them often,” added he, 
“‘ standing in that very attitude, and 
pursuing, with an intense eye, the ar- 
row which they had just discharged 
from the bow.” ‘This descriptive expla- 
nation didnot lose by Mr. Robinson’s 
translation, The Italians were delight- 
ed, and allowed that a better criticism 


had rarely been pronounced on the me- 


rits of the statue. The view of the other 
great works did not awaken the same 
vivid feeling. Those of Raphael, in the 
Vatican, did not at first particularly in- 
terest him; nor was it until he had often 
visited them alone, and studied them by 
himself, that he could appreciate the ful- 
ness of their excelience. His first'view of 
the works of Michael Angelo, was still 
less satisfactory: indeed, he continued 
to think, that, with the single exception 
of the Moses, that artist had ‘not suc- 
ceeded in giving a probable character 
to any of his subjects, notwithstanding 
the masterly Nein and mind which per- 
vade the weakest of his productions. 

At this time Mengs was in the zenith 
of his popularity, and West was introdu- 
ced to him at cardinal Albani’s villa. 
He appeared to be as much struck as 
every other person, with the extraordi- 
nary circumstance of an American com- 
ing to study the fine arts; and begged 
that Mr. West would show him a spe- 
cimen of his proficiency in drawing. In 
returning home, our artist mentioned to 
Mr. Robinson that as he had never learnt 
to draw he could not produce any sketch 
like those made by the other students; 
but that he could paint a little, and if 
Mr. Robinson would take the trouble to 
sit, he would execute his portrait to show 
Mengs. ‘The proposal was readily ac- 
ceded to, and it was also agreed, that, 


* 











except to two of their most intimate 
acquaintances, the undertaking should 
be kept a profound secret. When the 
picture was finished, it was so advan- 
tageous to the artist, that it tended to 
confirm the opinion which was enter- 
tained of his powers, founded only on 
the strength of the curiosity which had 
brought him from America. But, be- 
fore showing it to Mengs, it was resol- 
ved that the taste and judgment of the 
public, with respect to its merits, should 
be first ascertained. 

Mr. Crespigne, one of the two friends 
in the secret, lived as a Roman gentle- 
man, and twice a year gave a grand as- 
sembly at his house, to which all the 
nobility and strangers in Rome, the most 
eminent in rank, birth and talents, were 
invited, It was agreed that the portrait 
should be exhibited at one of his parties, 
which happened to take place soon after 
it was finished. A suitable frame being 
provided, the painting was hung up in 
one of therooms. The first guests who 
arrived, were amateurs and artists; and 
as it was known among them that Robin- 
son was sitting to Mengs for his por- 
trait, it was at once thought to be that 
picture, and they agreed that they never 
had seen any painting of the artist so 
well coloured. As the guests assem- 
bled, the portrait became more and more 
the subject of-attention, and Mr. West 
sat behind on a sofa, equally agitated 
and delighted by their strictures, which 
Mr.. Robinson reported to him from 
time to time. In the course of the even- 
ing Mr. Dante, an Englishman of great 
shrewdness, was observed looking with 
an eye of more than common scrutiny at 
the portrait, by Mr. Jenkins, another of 
the guests, who, congratulating Robin- 
son im getting so good a portrait from 
Mengs, turned to Dance, and said, 
“ That he must now acknowledge that 
Mengs could colour as well as he could 
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draw.” Dance confessed that he thought 
the picture much better coloured than 
those uSually painted by Mengs, but 
added that he did not think the drawing 
cither so firm or so good as the usual 
style of that artist. ‘This remark occa- 
sioned some debate, in which Jenkins, 
attributing the strictures of Dance to 
some prejudice which he had early con- 
ceived against Mengs, drew the compa- 
ny round to take a part in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Crespigne seized the proper 
moment in their conversation to produce 
the effect intended, said to Jenkins that 
he was mistaken, and that Dance was 
in the right, for, in truth, the picture 
was not painted by Mengs. “ By whom 
then?” vociferated every one, “ for there 
is no other painter now in Rome capable 
of executing any thing so good.” “ By 
that young gentleman there,” said Mr. 
Crespigne, turning to West. At once 
all eyes were bent towards him, and the 
Italians, in their way, ran and embraced 
him. Thus did the best judges at once, 
by this picture, acknowledge him as on- 
ly second in the executive department 
of the art, to the first painter then in 
Rome. Mengs himself, on seeing the 
picture, expressed his opinion in terms 
that did great honour to his liberality. 

The story of Mr. Robinson’s portrait 
had made so great a noise among the 
travellers in Italy, that Messrs. Jackson 
and Rutherford, in. sending back the 
ship to Philadelphia, in which the artist 
had come passenger, mentioned it in 
their letters to Mr. Allen. It is seldom 
that commercial affairs are mingled with 
those of art, and it was only from the 
{talian shore that a mercantile house 
could introduce such a topic into their 
correspondence. It happened that on 
the very day this letter reached Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Hamilton, then governor of 
Pennsylvania, and the principal mem- 
bers of the government, along with the 
most considerable citizens of Philadel- 
phia, were dining with him. After din- 
ner, Mr. Allen read the letter to the 
company, and mentioned the amount of 
the sum of money which West had paid 
mto his hands at the period of his de- 
parture from America, adding that it 
must be pretty far reduced. But, said 
he with warmth; “ I regard this young 
man as an honour to the country, and as 
he is the first that America has sent to 
cultivate the fine arts, he shall not be 
frustrated in his studies, for I have re- 
solved to write to my correspondents at 
Leghorn, to give him, from myself, 
whatever money he may require.” Mr. 
Hamilton felt the force of this generous 
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declaration, and said with equal anima- 
tion, “ I think exactly as you do, sir, 
but you shall not have all the honour of 
it to yourself, and, therefore, I beg that 
you will consider me as joining you in 
the responsibility of the credit.” The 
consequence of this was, that upon West 
going, previously to leaving Florence, 
to take a small sum of about ten pounds 
from the bankers to whom he had been 
recommended by Messrs. Jackson and 
Rutherford, a letter was brought in, 
while he was waiting for his money, and 
the gentleman who opened it, said to 
him, “ that the contents of the letter 
would probably afford him unexpected 
pleasure, as it instructed them to = 
him unlimited credit.” A more splen- 
did instance of liberality is not to be 
found even in the records of Florence, 
The munificence of Medici was excelled 
by that of the magistracy of Philadel- 
phia. 

In the mean time, West was careful- 
ly furnishing his mind by an attentive 
study of the costume of antiquity, and 
the beauties of the great works of mo- 
dern genius. In doing this, he regarded 
Rome only as an university, in which 


he should graduate; and, as a thesis pre- 


paratory to taking his degree among the 
students, he painted a picture of Cimon 
and Iphigenia, and, subsequently, ano- 
ther of Angelica and Madoro. The 
applause which they received justified 
the opinion which Mengs had so early 
expressed of his talent, and certainly an- 
swered every object for which they were 
composed. He was honoured, in con- 
sequence, with the marks of academical 
approbation, usually bestowed on fortu- 
nate artists. He then proposed to re- 
turn to America, with a view to culti- 
vate, in his native ‘country, that profes- 
sion in which he had already acquired 
so much celebrity. At this juncture, he 
received a letter from his father, advi- 
sing him, as peace had been concluded 
between France and England, to go 
home for a short time before coming to 
America; for the mother country was 
at that period still regarded as the home 
of her American offspring. The advice 
of his father was in unison with his own 
wishes, and he mentioned his intention 
to Mr. Wilcox. ‘That gentleman, con- 
ceiving that he spoke of America as his 
home, expressed himself with grief and 
surprise at a determination so different 
from what he had expected; but, upon 
being informed of the ambiguity of the 
phrase, he exclaimed that he could hard- 
ly have resolved upon quitting Italy 


more opportunely, for Dr. Patoune, a | 





Scottish gentleman of considerable learn- 
ing, and some taste in painting, was 
then returning homeward, and waiting 
at that time in Rome, until he should be 
able to meet with a companion. It was 
therefore agreed that West should be 
introduced to him; and it was soon 
after arranged that the dector should 
proceed to Florence, while the artist 
went to take leave of his friends at Leg- 
horn, to express to them his gratitude 
for the advantages he had derived from 
their constant and extraordinary kind- 
ness, which he estimated so highly, that 
he could not think of leaving Italy with- 
out performing this pleasing and hon- 
ourable pilgrimage. It was also agreed 
between him and his companion, that 
the doctor should stop a short time at 
Parma, until West should have com- 
pleted a copy of the St. Jerome of Cor- 
regio. 

During his stay at Parma, the acade- 
my elected Mr. West a member, an 
honour which the academies of Florence 
and Belogna had previously conferred 
on him; and it was mentioned to the 
prince that a young American had made 
a copy of the St. Jerome of Corregio, 
in a style of excellence, such as the old- 
est academicians had not witnessed. 
The prince expressed a wish to see this 
extraordinary artist, particularly when 
he heard that he was from Pennsylvania, 
and a quaker. Mr. West was, in conse- 
quence, informed that a visit from him 


would be acceptable at court; and it was 
arranged that he chould be introduced 


to his highness by the chief minister, 
Mr. West thought that in: a matter of 
this kind, he should regulate his beha- 
viour by what he understood to be the 
practice in the court of London; and, 
accordingly, to the astonishment of the 
whole of the courtiers, he kept his hat 
on during the audience. This, however, 
instead of offending the prince, was ob- 
served with evident pleasure, and made 
his reception more particular and dis- 
tinguished; for his highness had heard 
of the peculiar simplicity of the qua- 
kers, and of the singularly christian 
conduct of William Penn. 

The travellers proceeded thence to 
Paris, where they remained no longer 
than was necessary to inspect the princi- 
pal works of the French artists, and the 
royal collections. 





Plato, speaking of the luxury which 
prevailed in the city of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily, said, ““ These people build as if 
they were to live for ever, and eat as if 
they were to die to-moirow.” 


: 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





Saturday Evening, March 28. 


THE MAGPIE AND MAID, & LADY OF THE 
LAKE. 


The plot of the Magpie and Maid 
is generally understood, and the weight 
of the talents of each actor concerned in 
it, duly appreciated. 

The ‘ Annette’ of Mrs. Wood could 


scarcely add to her credit as a perform- 


er; it is, however, saying much in her 
praise, to observe that the performance 
of the characters of Annette and Ellen, 
in the two pieces, were equal to the ma- 
ny excellent exhibitions of that lady’s 
talents which we have witnessed during 
the present season. 

Mr. Jefferson’s ‘ Martin’ was inimi- 
table. We are happy to pay-our respects 
to Mr. Barrett. Mr. Francis was very 
far from correct in the old Justice. 

In The Lady of the Lake, Mr. Rob- 
bertson was cast for ‘ Roderick Dhu.’ 

We did not visit the theatre this even- 
ing to criticise, accident alone drew us 
to the house; but we shall never regret 
the accident which places in our power 
an opportunity of doing justice to a de- 
serving man and a useful. performer. In 
our strictures on the several actors, we 
have ever been directed by a sense of 
justice; and our own judgment has, in 
every instance, been the prompter to our 
pen. 

Upon the performance of Mr. Robert- 
son, we have taken the liberty to re- 
mark, with as much, and perhaps, more 
freedom than on that of any other mem- 
ber of the company. We know nothing 
of the method of distributing the dif- 
ferent parts among the performers; we 
have, therefore, censured the perform- 
ance of Mr. Robertson in characters, 
when we were confident that had he been 
cast for another in the same piece, he 
would have deserved credit, and re- 
ceived much applause. 

We had the pleasure, this evening of 
viewing this gentleman in a favourable 
light; we saw him in a character suited 
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to his abilities; and we venture to say, 
thatthe part of ‘ Roderick Dhu,’ (though 
frequently represented by Mr. Duff) has 
rarely been exhibited to more advantage, 
and we contemplated Mr. Robertson 
with that degree of pleasure, which we 
used to receive from his performance on 
other boards. 

Dearly as we love perfection in any 
science, and highly as we respect supe- 
rior talents, superiorly cultivated, we 
receive (and we are not alone) a high 
gratification in beholding a performance 
in which we can see the success of ex- 
ertions towards self improvement, and 
where every evening evinces a review 
of past endeavours and a profiting by 
friendly admonitions: and, we believe 
that the lovers of the drama find a much 
greater degree of pleasure in contem- 
plating the gradual, but constant pro- 
gress of the young actor, towards the 
zenith of his profession, than in gazing 
for a length of time on the noon-day 
splendour of him who has reached his 
full meridian. With that delight which 
arises from progressive merit, we have 
ever witnessed the performance of Mr. 
Robertson. Ss 

Wednesday Evening, April 1. 
THE REVENGE. 

The tragedy of The Revenge was re- 
vived this evening to introduce a young 
gentleman to the public in the arduous 
character of “ Zanga.” In the whole 
range of the drama, we do nof recollect 
a single part which requires more exer- 
tions in the representation, than the hero 
of The Revenge... The whole of the 
tragedy is depentient on him for inter- 
est—with this view of the importance 
of the character, it can easily be con- 
ceived, that a debutant, a young man, 
imposes on himself an herculean task, 
when he attempts to make Zanga the me- 
dium by which to gain public applause. 

It may be contrary to diensance, to 
attempt a criticism on the first perform- 
ance of any gentleman; yet, that our 
silence may not be construed into disap- 
probation, we shall observe, that we be- 
lieve, whatever might have been the 
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expectation of any part of the audience» 
they were agreeably disappointed: As 
we flatter ourselves that the public will 
be gratified with another performance 
of this gentleman before the theatre 
closes, we shall forbear any further 


praise, which we could justly bestow on 
the elegance of this gentleman’s reading. 

The part of Alonzo has ever been 
considered as labour without reward. 
The superior interest which the author 
has imparted to Zanga seems to direct 
the attention of the audience from ever) 
other character of this play. This idea, 
we believe, must have been forcibly in 
Mr.-Wood’s view, when he undertook 
the part: he made a noble and success- 
ful effort to redeem it from the inatten- 
tion into which it had sunk, and plac« 
it in the light it so justly deserves: in no 
instance, and we are not particular to 
seek an exception to qualify the asser- 
tion, in no instance this season have we 
seen a better specimen of acting; we 
have frequently observed that Mr. 
Wood might justly rank with the first 
general performer in America, and this 
evening’s performance convinced us that 
we had been sufficiently guarded in ow 
expression. We heard it remarked by 
several, one in particular who had for 
many years been concerned in the busi- 
ness of the English stage, that the part 
ot Alonzo rarely, if ever, obtained abet- 
ter representative. Mr. Wood will have 
cause to congratulate himself on this 
evening’s performance. We have not 
room to pay Mrs. Wood the compliment 
we intended. 

The managers must have beenas much 
pleased with the front view of the house 
as the audience was with the stage. 





a 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINF, 


Messrs. Chandler & Goodman—_ 

There is an old adage, “ that he who 
hath obtained a name for early rising 
may safely indulge in lying late a-bed.” 

We have reason to fear this has in 
some measure been realized by our 
“ City Police.” 
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We have attained a character abroad, 
which we fear would not strictly com- 
port with present appearantes, especial- 
ly on the Sabbath. 

There are many of our citizens who 
consider it their duty to spend the Sab- 
bath “ in the public and private exer- 
cises of religious worship;” and they 
consider themselves intitled to the un- 
disturbed engagement of these privi- 
leges. We need not, however, travel 
abroad to ascertain the fact. that these 
privileges are greatly interrupted at pre- 
sent. How often are our ears assailed, 
during the intervals of public worship 
while weare sitting by our fire-sides and 
attempting to instruct those under our 
care, by the noise of children (some of 
them well grown) in the streets. This 
is not all: while passing to and from the 
place of worship, we discover, with pain, 
the open profanation of this “ sacred 
day,” by numerous groups of idle boys, 
employed in gambling, fighting, &c. &c. 
accompanied usually with oaths and im- 
precations, to the great annoyance of all 
who have any respect for order or de- 
cency.—Surely “ these things ought not 
so to be.” 

It will, perhaps, be inquired by some 
whether there is any remedy for these 
evils? We answer, yes.—There was, and 
we presume there is still, a sum of mo- 
ney appropriated for the purpose of com- 
pensating constables for keeping order 
and preventing noise in our streets on 


_the Sabbath; and this money (if we mis- 


take not) is placed in the hands and at 
the disposal of our chief magistrate.— 
We have long been silent under a pain- 
ful sense of the growing evil, of which 
we now complain; and we sincerely and 
most respectfully solicit the attention of 
our active chief magistrate and all who 
are clothed with magisterial authority 
to this subject.—“ Rulers are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil; but, 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he (i. e. the ruler or magistrate) 
beareth not the sword in vain, for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger, to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doeth evil;” 
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Rom. xiii. 3d. 4th. “ Righteousness ex- 

alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 

any people;” Prov. xiv. 34th. 
Moniror. 





—_—_—_—_—_— 
STORY OF HENRY IV. 


Henry IV. of France, it is well known, 
was not less famed in the field of love 
than in that of glory; amongst the varie- 
ty of ladies who, by turns, reduced the 
conqueror to a captive, the tair Ga- 
brielle Destrees held the highest place 
in his heart; and it was in oné of his 
nightly excursions from his camp at 
Ivry, to visit this beloved object, that 
the adventure we are about to relate 
took place. 

Henry left his camp in the disguise of 
a peasant, and for some time pursued 
his way with all a lover’s ardour; but 
whether his head was too full of his 
mistress, or whether he was not perfect- 
ly acquainted with the road, we cannot 
decide; all we know is, that he lost his 
way, and after wandering about for seve- 
ral hours, the pangs of hunger began to 
supercede those of love; and perceiving 
at some distance a light in a cottage, he 
hastened to it for the purpose of getting 
some refreshment. 

Near the fire sat the master of the 
cottage, whose exterior, rude, harsh, 
and unprepossessing, gave the wearied 
traveller little to hope from his hospitali- 
ty. Henry, however, accosted him, 
and saying that he had missed his way, 
requested a shelter for the night. 

“ I don’t know whether I ought to 
give you one,” muttered the peasant, 
eyeing him at the same time with a look 
of suspicion; “ these are very trouble- 
some times, and I don’t think it prudent 
to admit a stranger into my house.” 

“« Nay, but husband,” cried his dame, 
“‘ this young man seems very harmless, 
and——” 

‘*¢ Harmless, indeed,” replied the sur- 
ly husband, “ and how do you know 
that?”’ 

“« She is perfectly right, however,” 
cried Henry; “ I assure you that you 
have nothing to fear from me.” 

“« Why,” said the peasant, “¢ it would 
to be sure be strange if you did not speak 
well of yourself; but I think I see a 
storm coming on, so at all events you 
may stay.” 

Henry, thanking his host for this un- 
gracious permission, advanced to the 
fire, and taking a seat, was about to place 
himself in it, but the peasant rudely pul- 
led him from it. 





“¢ By the mass,” cried he, * thou art 
a pretty fellow, to seat thyself at my fire- 
side without my leave: what, dost thou 


| not know the respect which is due to the 


master of the house?” 

“ [| had forgotten it, I confess,” re- 
plied the monarch, who in spite of him- 
self could not refrain from a smile; “ but 
I trust you will not be hospitable by 
halves, but allow me to rest, and give 
me some supper, for in truth I am very 
hungry.” 

“« Thou shouldst have been a courtier, 
I think,” cried the peasant; “ for thou 
hast sufficient assurance to ask for any 
‘thing; patience, however, my good friend, 
it is not my supper time yet, and I would 
not altar my hour for his majesty.” 

While he spoke a very pretty girl 
came from an inner room, and making 
a bashful obeisance to the stranger, seat- 
ed herself by the hostess. The king, 
ever an admirer of beauty, gazed upon 
the fair Nina (which was her name) with 
admiration.—“ Is this sweet girl your 
daughter?” asked he. ‘The peasant re- 
plied in the affirmative, and Henry could 
not refrain from praising her beauty and 
wishing her a good husband. 

‘¢ She is an obstinate fool,” replied her 
father; *‘ or else I should have seen her 
well married before this time; but she 
must fall in love forsooth, and with one 
as poor as herself too, like a disobedient 
baggage as she is.” 

“© My dear father,” cried Nina, in an 
imploring: tone- 

“¢ Don’t dear me,” said the surly pea- 
sant. “I will be judged by the stranger 
here, whether thou art not the greatest 
fool in the world. You must know,” 
continued he, “ that Nina has been of- 
fered the hand of one of the first men in 
the adjoining village; one who possesses 
property enough to maintain her like a 
lady, and yet she has rejected him, for 
the sake of a beggar; for you know very 
well,” continued he, turning spitefully 
to his daughter, “ that Louis Deconcy 
is nothing more.” 

“ Well, but husband,” interrupted the 
wife, you should not be too harsh with 
Nina: recollect, that almost from the 
time of her birth, Louis and she were 
never separated till you forbade her see- 
ing him, after his father became so un- 
fortunate; he would not have been a 
beggar, had not that wicked Antoine 
seized his father’s property so unjustly, 
when Nina refused him her hand.” 

“ Hey-dey!” said the peasant; “* what 
do you too, take the part of this-disobe- 
dient wretch? be silent I charge you, or I 





| shall think you as bad as her.” 
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It was evident that the peasant was 
master of his own house, for his wife 
made no reply, and the sweet features 
of Nina, which during her mother’s 
speech had brightened a little, resumed 
their pensive cast. | : 

“ Thou shalt not long wear the look 
of sorrow,” thought the benevolent Hen- 
ry, as he gazed upon the interesting 
girl, whose future felicity with her be- 
loved Louis, he internally determined 
should be his future care.—‘ You must 
not be too rash with your daughter,” 
said he to the peasant; “she is a charm- 
ing girl, and if her mind equals her 
form, she is worthy of a monarch.” 

«© Why’, in truth,” answered the pea- 
sant, “ I should be sorry if our Henry 
was to see her.” 

“ And wherefore?” asked the king. 

“© Wherefore,” repeated the peasant; 
“ why, where have you lived, not to 
know that the king is a devil of a fellow 
amongst the women?” 

‘© He is then 2 very bad man,” replied 
the monarch, who wished to hear his 
own character from the mouth of ais 
surly host, 

«¢ A bad man,” cried he, angrily, “and 
who told you that our Henry was a bad 
man? What, our good king, the father 
of his people, to be abused under my 
roof, and by such a one as you; I believe 
that you are of the League, and if I was 
sure of it, you should not stop here a 
moment longer.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said the ‘king, 
“‘ so far from being of the League, there 
is not a man in-France, who Is a more 
hearty well wisher to Henry than my- 
self, but yet I am sensible that he has a 
great many faults, and you must allow 
it.” 

‘“¢ I shall not allow any such thing; I 
tell thee that he is the father of his peo- 
ple.” 

“ But his fondness for women,” re- 
sumed the monarch, “ there you must 
own him highly reprehensible.” 

“ And why so?” cried the peasant; 
the women are as fond of him as he is of 
them; and if his nights are given to his 


mistresses, his days are spent in provi- 


ding for the welfare of his people, whom 
he loves with all his heart, and for whom 
he daily exposes himself to danger and 
hardship; God bless him, and preserve 
him from his enemies; by the mass, if 
I had them in my power, I would shoot 
every one of them as readily as I would 
so many wolves.” 

The affectionate heart of the monarch 
glowed with pleasure at this rude, but 
sincere tribute to his worth. Supper 








was by this time ready, and Henry want- 
ed no intreaty to induce him to partake, 
with an excellent appetite, of the home- 
ly meal, to which he sat down with the 
family. While they were at table, a 
young peasant-entered the cottage, at 
the sight of whom, the host started from 
his seat: —‘* What brings you here:?”’ de- 
manded he, angrily. 

‘To see my Nina for the last time,” 
said the peasant, in a voice of agitation; 
to-morrow I quit my native village, ne- 
ver, I hope, to return to it.” 

Ah, what became of the tender Nina 
at hearing these words from the lips of 
her lover; forgetful of the presence of 
her father, she started up and would 
have flown to the embrace of her dear 
Louis, but her strength forsook her, and 
she sunk motionless into the arms of her 
mother. 

“ And will you,” cried Louis, throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the peasant, 
*¢ will you break the heart of your daugh- 
ter by sundering us for ever! will you 
devote me also to destruction? for, if I 
quit my Nina, I shall seek death in bat- 
tle.” 

“‘ IT care not where you seek it,” re- 
turned the inexorable father; “* leave my 
house this moment.” 

*¢ Oh, no, in pity, my father,” cried 
Nina, who recovered her senses just as 
he uttered the last words, and springing 
towards him, threw herself beside her 
lover at his feet. Henry had beheld 
beauty glowing in all the pride of youth 
and vivacity, but never had he been so 
touched, so interested as at this moment; 
Nina’s fine dark eyes were fixed upon 
her father with a look of entreaty which 
might have softened the heart even ofa 
savage, while the paleness: of despair 
spread over her beautiful features, gave 
additional interest to one of the loveliest 
countenances in the world. 

The sight of his daughter’s distress 
evidently softened the rough old man.— 
** What can I do?” cried he, after a 
pause; “ you know, Louis, you are not 
in a situation to marry—no, no, I cannot 
consent.” i 

“ Yes, you will,” said Henry, with vi- 
vacity. “ I will provide for your daugh- 
ter and her husband.” 

*¢ You will provide!’ cried the pea- 
sant, In an incredulous tone; ‘“* my good 
friend, you have certainly lost your 
senses; go, Louis,” pursued he, “ I can- 
not consent, and: you must give up all 
thoughts of Nina.” 

Before the king could interpose, the 
horn was sounded, and in a moment 
some of his Majesty’s attendants en- 
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hamlet. 
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tered the cottage. He had been missed 
from the camp, and his faithful followers, 
terrified at the danger which he incur- 
red in wandering alone through a coun- 
try, where fanaticism had raised him so 
many enemies, had sent a large party in 
search of him; these, dispersing, took 
different routes, and, on entering the 
cottage, their exclamation of “ ‘Thank 
heaven! your Majesty is safe,” struck 
the peasant and his family with asto- 
nishment. 

The old man advanced, threw him- 
self at the feet of the king. “I crave 
pardon, Sire,” cried he. 

“* What,” answered Henry, affably, 
‘“¢ for having spoken well of me?” 

“« No, Sire, but for the rudeness with 
which I treated you, while I was in ig- 
norance.”’ 

“ My friend,” interrupted the mo- 
narch, “ I have nothing to pardon, but 
I have something to request. Will you 
give me the disposal of your daughter’s 
hand?” 

The peasant, with joy sparkling in his 
eyes, presented it to him; and the king, 
putting it into that of Louis, said, “ Re- 
ceive from me a gift which I am sure 
you will value as you ought; your future 
fortune shall be my care.” 

No language can do justice to the 
feelings of the lovers, and never, per- 
haps, had the benevolent heart of Hen- 
ry felt a gratification so exquisite and so 
pure as when the lovely Nina bathed his 
hand with her tears, while the rough 
old man, whose joy almost equalled his 
daughter’s, murmured to himself:—“ By 
the mass, it was fortunate I did not turn 
our good Henry out;” and then advan- 
cing to the king, he added,—* Your 
Majesty has proved that I told youtruth 
when I called you the father of your 
people.” 








VARIETY. 





Luturtr.—A Nuremburg paper gives 
the following information respecting the 
family of Luther: Luther, himself, 
though he married, as is known, a Nun, 
died without posterity. His brother, 
who remained in the village of Morca, 
in Saxony, where he was born, left seve- 
ral sons, of one of whom there still exist 
two descendants. The wife of the first 
lives in a hamlet with her son who is 
epileptic. She and her husband are in 
the greatest distress. ‘The other is en- 
gaged in rustic occupation, in another 
While the Germans, therefore. 
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celebrate solemnities in honour of Lu- 
ther, they suffer his family to struggle 
with poverty in obscurity. 





Description of the person of the Apostle 
Paul, 


St. Chrysostom describes him as ‘a 
little man, about three cubits (four and 
a half feet) in height. Lucian says he 
was rather bald headed, with an aqui- 
line nose, who travelled through the air 
into the third heaven.” Nicephorus 
Callistus, Lis. 2, cap. 36. says, “ St. 
Paul was small of stature, stooping, ra- 
ther inclined to crookedness; paletaced, 
of an elderly look, bald on the head, his 
eyes lively, keen and cheerful; shaded 
in part by his eye-brows, which hung a 
little over. His nose rather long, and 
not ungracefully bent.——His beard pret- 
ty thick of hair, and of sufficient length; 
and, like his locks interspersed with 
gray.” 





Difficulty of apprehending the Value of 
High Numbers.—As very high numbers 
are somewhat difficult to apprehend, it 
may not be amiss to illustrate by a few 
examples, the value of the words million, 
billion, trillion, and qguadrillion:—“Sup- 
pose that a person reckons a hundred 
pieces in a minute, and continues to do so 
twelve hours in each day, he will take 
fourteen days to reckon a millon. A 
thousand men would take 38 years to 
reckonadillion. Ifwesuppose the whole 
inhabitants of England and Wales to 
have been constantly employed in count- 
ing money since the birth of our Saviour, 
they could nothave as yetreckoned a tre/- 
dion. Though we admit the earth from the 
creation to have been as populous as it 
is at present, and the whole human race 
to have been counting money, without 
intermission, they could scarcely, a8 yet 
have reckoned the five-hundreth part 
of a guadrillion ot pieces.” —Morrison’s 
Commercial Arithmetic, page 14. 


Se eeeeeeenenene 


MENTAL PLEASURE. 


The streams of mental pleasure, of 
which all men may equally partake, flow 
from one to the other; and that of which 
we have most frequenly tasted, loses 
neither its flavours nor its virtue, but 
frequently acquires new charms, and 
conveys additional pleasure the oftener 
itis tasted, The subjects of these plea- 
sures are as unbounded as the reign of 
truth, as extensive as the world, as un- 
limited as the divine perfections. In- 
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corporeal pleasure, therefore, are more 
durable than all others; they neither dis- 
appear with the light of the day, change 
with the external forms of things, nor 
descend with our bodies to the tomb: 
but continue with us while we exist, ac- 
company us under all the vicissitudes, 
not only our natural life, but of that 
which is to come; secure us in the dark- 
ness of night, and compensate for all 
the miseries we are doomed to suffer. 


SWISS MATRON. 


A Swiss matron had a large family 
of unruly children to keep in order. 
Whenever she was about to be absent 
for a short time, she assembled them 
all, and gave to each of them a severe 
whipping, telling them—* My children, 
I shall be absent a few days, during 
which time, I knew you would not fail, 
according to custom, to commit many 
follies; I have whipped you for them be- 
forehand, for I do not choose to have 
that disagreeable job to do on my re- 
turn; it would poison the pleasure I 
shall feel in seeing you again.’ 





THE POOR SOLDIER 
The hat of a subaltern officer having 


fallen off as he was passing in review 
before Buonaparte, his companion pick- 
edit up on the point of his sword.“ Oh!” 
exclaimed the bare headed soldier, 
“TI wish you had pierced my body!” 
“© Why?” exclaimed the companion. 
‘© Because,” replied the trooper, “ I 
have credit with my surgeon but none 
with my hatter.” 





A particular old gentleman of the name 
of Hair, recently received a letter from 
one who did not know how to spell his 
name exactly, and directed the letter to 
Mr. Hare. The letter was returned by the 
former, as an insult, with the remark, 
“that he had seen too much of the world 
to suffer himself to be made game of.” 





When Themistocles was a boy, he was 
on a certain time returning from school. 
Pisistratus happening to meet him, the 
master said to Themistocles, stand out 
of the way, and give place to the prince. 
“What,” said Themistocles boldly, “ has 
he not room enough?” At so early a pe- 
riod did a great and noble spirit show 
itself in Themistocles. 





Theatrical Anecdote. 


It is related of Cox, the comedian, that 
he played so well the character of a Black- 
smith, in a piece of his own, that a real 
master-worker at that trade was so’well 
pleased: with his performance as to offer 
to take him for a journeyman, and even 
allow him twelve-pence a week more 
than the customary wages. 





The celebrated Farinelli once appear- 
ed in the character of a young captive 
hero, and, in a tender air, was solicit- 
ing mercy for his mistress and himself 
of astern and cruel tyrant, who had 
made them his prisoners. The person 
who acted the’ tyrant was so perfectly 
overcome by the melting strains of Fa- 
rinelli, that instead of refusing his. re- 
quest, as the plot of the piece required, 
he entirely forgot his character, burst 
into tears, and caught him in his arms. 
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DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTATIONS. 


We take a pleasure in recommending 
to the notice of the public, any work 
which has the power of instructing and 
pleasing. We have before us a book, 
published by Mr. Anthony Finley of 
this city, which we think recommends 
itself to readers of every class. Itisa 
Dictionary of popular quotations from 
the Greek, Latin, Italian and French 
languages, translated into English, and 
alphabetically arranged. We could hard- 
ly have imagined a book of more exten- 
sive usefulness; and, indeed, we wonder 
that such a work has not long since been 
in the hands of every person who has 
leisure to read novels, or occasion to 
The student at law will 
find every Latin and French phrase, 
with which his study is crowded, not 
only correctly translated, but also its pe- 
culiar application to his business amply 
explained. 

There are many phrases in the Greek 
and Latin languages, which owe their 
importance and frequent use not so much 
to the intrinsic value of the words, as to 
some peculiar use to which the sentence 
has been applied by some of the learned 
of “ olden time:’” such sentences then, 
without a glossary, are as unintelligible 


«© moil in law.”’ 
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English reader. With.a particular view 
to this difficulty, the author of the Dic- 
tionary of Quotations has not only trans- 
lated the sentence, but given instances 
of its application and a history of its 
origin. 

To the ladies, this book must be an 
invaluable acquisition: every axiom of 
the ancients, and all the proverbial 
phrases with which every species of 
reading, novels in particular, abound, 
are amply detailed and correctly trans- 
lated and explained. 

A very careful examination of the 
work, and particularly a frequent expe- 
rience of the want of such a book, have 
induced us to make the preceding re- 
marks, which ‘we are sensible can do but 
little justice to the merits of the publi- 
cation. After these observations, how- 
ever, we hope to hear no more complaints 
of inability to understand those phrases 
with which every book and almost every 
newspaper daily abounds. 

We had intended to give a few ex- 

mples of the sentences with their trans- 
Jations and explanations from the work, 
but which our limits will not admit. 





CIRCUS. 

We learn that the Circus, corner of 
Walnut and Ninth streets, is to be open- 
ed on Friday evening, 10th of April. 

The size and construction of this ca- 
pacious building, is most admirably 
adapted to the representation of elegant 
and imposing spectacles. 

Preparations are making to bring for- 
ward the admired pieces of Marmion, 
Tekeli, Forty Thieves, Lodoiska, &c. 
ina style of splendour and magnificence, 
never surpassed in any theatre;—to ef- 


“fect which, and give the most powerful 


attraction to the amusement of the sea- 
son, Mr. Pepin has engaged a number 
of performers from England & France, 
and has considerably increased the num- 
ber of his horses. The elegance of Mr. 
Pepin’s horsemanship, joined to the 
valuable increase in his company of 
equestrians, will undoubtedly offer a sea 

sonable source of amusement to the in- 
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to the classical scholar as to the mere | habitants of our city, in the absence of 


the theatrical corps, as Mr. Pepin is a 
native American, a circumstance not 
generally known, we are bound to wish 
him success in his laudable undertaking. 





MISS O’NEIL. 

We learn, with a great degree of 
pleasure, that the friends of the drama 
have had a meeting in New York, for 
the purpose of procuring a visit from 
Miss O’Neil, an English actress of the 
highest celebrity. Should this prove 
successful, the lovers of good acting will 
have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the greatest acquisition our 
stage has ever received from England— 
Cooke excepted, 

This lady seems to enjoy all the es- 
teem, and deserve all the applause, which 
have been so lavishly bestowed on an 
Oldfield, Siddons, and Farren. 

Miss O’Neil’s personal beauty is high- 
ly extolled; and we understand that the 
characters in which she excels are such 
as Juliet, Desdemona, Imogen, and Cor- 
delia. 

“ Miss O’Neil,’ says the London 
Magazine for 1815, “is about twenty- 
four years of age; her complexion is fair; 
her countenance possesses the most in- 
teresting expression of sweetness; her 
person is finely formed; her manners are 
elegant, and her disposition is truly ami- 
able. She is not more distinguished by 
her transcendent abilities -as a public 
performer than by every quality in pri- 
vate life, which can exalt and adorn her 
sex.” 


Our affairs with Spain still wear a 
warlike aspect, and we think it more 
than probable, that the sword will soon 
be unsheathed. ‘The possession of the 
Floridas, will of course, be the first step 
taken by our government. Of the na- 
ture of the negociations which have been 
pending, and on the propriety of coer- 
cive measures, it is not our province to 
speak—the matter will, of course, be 
ably discussed in the political papers of 
the day, and we do not envy them the 
honour of their paper warfare, 
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MARRIED, 


At Friends’ Meeting, on third day, 
the 3ist of the third month, William 
Thomas to Atlantic Matlack, both of 
this city. 


 ceutemmeemenl 


DIED, 


On the evening of the 28th ult. Mr. 
Jacob H. Belknap, aged 21 years. 

In announcing the death of this young 
gentleman, we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the loss which his friends and 
acquaintance have sustained. Mr. Bel- 
knap’s mind partook of all the delicacy 
without the weakness of his corporeal 


| frame—nurtured in the school of virtue, 


he became its most rigid disciple— 
brought up in the fear and respect of 
religion, he early became its humble 
votary—He mingled in the amusements 
of life as one, who, though he knew 
they softened the human character, yet 
felt that their enjoyments were too 
evanescent for the soul. 

The delicate texture of his mind for- 
bade an intimate association with many 
—but invited to close communion a con- 
genial few. 

The bonds of connection formed on 
such hallowed principles, could be dis- 
solved only by death; and Belknap wit- 
nessed in his last hours, from one friend, 
at least, how pure, how lasting is that 
affection, which has religious esteem 
for its basis. 

Those virtues and graces, which ease 
the bed of death, ornament the path of 
life—and when one is cut off in their 
full possession, society should mourn, 
for society is bereaved of its origpiegs 
ornament. 

Wesympathise most heartily with the 
few chosen friends of the deceased, and 
drop a tear with the mourning relatives. 

With a mother! but we will not 
disturb the sanctity of her grief—it is 
hallowed--—-we may not approach it. 

On Sunday evening, the 29th ult. Mrs. 
Sarah Donnell, aged 53 years, wife of 
Mr. Nathaniel Donnell, of this city. 

At his late residence’ in Moreland, 
Montgomery county, on the 11th ult. 
Mr. Samuel Shoemaker, aged 93 years 
and 4 months. 

At Princetown, on the 25th ult. Lewis 
Pintard, Esq. lately otf New Rochelle, 
in the 86th year of his age. 











The Publication Office of the Phila- 
delphia Magazine will in a few days 
be removed to No. 108, Race Street be- 
tween Third and F ourth Strects, one 





door above the Swan Tavern. 
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-APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





- TO MY WIFE. 


Friend of my life, ’tis good for us to mourn; 
The chasten’d mind grows purer by the rod; 

The humble spirit, of earth’s comforts shorn, 
Rises from earth, and leans its hopes on God. 


When he we lov’d was lent us from the sky, 
How did we hug the nursling to the heart; 

And when reca}l’d—oh! did not passion die, 
And reason cease her influence to impart? 


Time softens grief, but not destroys its sting; 
Intruding cares divert the wounded mind, 

And pleasure woo’d, an hour of smiles may bring; 
An hour—reflection sighs o’er as unkind. 


For still remembrance, careful in her part, 
O’er every bliss her cankering thought will pour, 
Where joy no balm brings to the wounded heart, 
And fell affliction now can do no more. 


Oft, as remembrance brings him to eur view, 
We hug the phantom nearer to our heart; 

We sigh o’er hours that smiles have mark’d untrue 
To him, of life, of love the dearer part.— 


Strangers indeed, and in a stranger’s land, 
We mourn unsympathis’d, and weep unseen; 
Tho’ friends and kindred live with liberal hand, 
Yet ocean rolls her dark blue wave between. 


There is a rest, where wounded souls have ease; 
There is a house, not made with hands, on high; 
On that soft bosom, we'll repose in peace: 
In that blest mansion, live without a sigh. 


= 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


When the rude storms of winter rage keen through 
the land, 
And clouds gathering darken the day, 
Vhe beauties of nature no more smile delight, 
But drooping, all fall to decay. 


Till Winter retiring, sweet Spring’s cheerful beams 
Quick disperses the train of despair; 

Nurs’d again by the sun’s genial ray, she revives, 
And with lustre her charms reappear. 


So on the dark bed of distress lies the youth, 
The child of affliction and wo; 

The blasts of misfortune encircle his form, 
And he shrinks ’neath the merciless foe. 


But Friendship, approaching, wards off the keen 
shaft, 
And the tears of soft pity descend; 
Then the mourner perceives the glad dawning of 
hope, 
And revives on the breast of his friend. 


J. A. 


—— 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
MARIA. 


*T was in the silent evening hour, 

From summer’s sultry heat I satray’d, 
Near to a rural woodbine bower, 

Where streams in gathering eddies play’d. 
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The silver moon shone bright and clear, 
When, lo! a murmuring voice I heard 

Say, weep no more my William dear, 
Maria’s number’d with the dead, 


With harried step, I saw her tread 

To where the rock hung o’er the steep; 
Maria’s wits in prenzy’s fled, 

She plung’d into the whelming deep. 


Alas! perfidious man! I thought, 
To break love’s tender vows so soon: 
Silent and sad, this place she sought 
To end her sorrows in the tomb. 
ELLEN. 





SELECTED POETRY. 


DIRGE 
On the Funeral of the 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


Toll, Britain, toll 
Thy knell the deepest, 
Peace to thy soul, 
Fair Saint, that sleepest. 
Veil thy valour-blazon’d throne, 
Where olive rich with laurel shone, 
Its glory’s now with willows strown; 
United nations spread them. 
Cambria’s tripple plume of snow, 
That dane’d in joys elastic flow, 
With heavy tear-drops glimmers low; 
United nations shed them. 


O’er Albion’s bier 
Mourn, while ye show’r it, 
Her roses there, 
Both flow’r and flow’ret. 
Thistle, bend thy blossoms red; 
Thy pearly dew-drops, Shamrock, shed; 
And, neighbour Lilly, bow thy head, 
With long, long farewell greet her; 
Drooping wail her ohsegnies, 
Then up and hail her to the skies; 
And hope another bud may rise, 
But never hope a sweeter. 


Oh! England’s rose, 
Oh! hope’s presuming; 
Both these and those 
3 We’re now entombing. 
Mind of Freedom, heart of worth, 
To glow at altar, helm, or hearth, 
With all that promis’d peace on earth, 
To thee was largely given. 
When on high, in happier day, 
We lift the laudatory lay, 
Or blessings on thy people pray, 
We'll think on thee in heaven. 


SONG.—TO EMMA. 


Sweetly the poet sings, when he 
On beauty’s charms would dwell; 
Yet sounds of heav’nly harmony 
The magic numbers swell; 


Yet beauty is the sickliest flower 
That braves th’ inclement skies, 

That buds and blossoms in an hour, 
And quickly fades and dies. 


The brightest hue the rose can wear, 
To woo the zephyr's kiss, : 
Is but a prelude to the care 
That terminates the bliss; 








For unsuspected winds may blow 
In many 2 pealing gust, 

And lay the flowret’s beauties low, 
To mingle with the dust. 


And time,—-nay, ev’ry casual power 
May blast fair woman’s bloom; 

And blightning mildews rob the flow’r 
Of ev’ry sweet perfume. 


Then, Emma, dearest maid, reflect, 
Ere caution’s hours are past; 

And beauties of the mind select, 
That will forever last. 


sare an 


* SONNET. 


Majestic night, how solemn is thy shade, 
Now mournful silence reigns around serene, 
And pensive meditation, aerial maid, 
Soars ’mid the grandeur of thy sylvan scene; . 
Sublime the awe that steals upon the soul 
As the soft zephyrs gently sweep along 
Their tributary sighs, and wanton stroll 
The dewy glade and rustling trees among. 
Should contemplation now her wand’rings low’r 
From glittering orbs, piercing night’s sable gloom, 
Her museful numbers to the evening pour 
Around the silent, unfrequented tomb. 
Ah! thee, eternity, creative fancy’s flight 
Sinks ’mid the dark abyss of mortal night. 


as 


THE SONG. 


There is in ev’ry tone of thine, 
A magic sweetness to my ear; 
I think it melody divine, 
As thou warblest, gentle dear! 


You sing of love, a glowing theme; 
A theme more sweet than all tome, 
And sweeter ev’ry word I deem, 
,* Because ’tis uttered, love, by thee. 


*Tis of a youth whose suit was blest, 
Who woo’d a maid both kind and fair; 

She sooth’d his heart-pang into rest, 
And bade affection’s peace be there. 


And why, Eliza, may not we 

Be just as happy as were those? 
Why may not you and I be free 

To make of love a thornless rose? 


Come, sing again, but change the names, 
For Enmiline, Eliza say, 

And be the lover turn’d to James, 
And think the story ours, I pray. 


Be you as kind as her you sing, 

And I'll be fond as was the youth; 
Bliss, my Eliza, it will bring, ~ 

And both shall own love’s potent truth. 
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